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12 World-Class Reds. Just $69.99. You Save $120. 

($19.99 shipping, plus applicable tax.) Normal price $189.99. 


■ "Best Ever" 2009 Bordeaux 

■ Heavyweight California Cab 

■ Made-for-Steak Malbec 

■ Blockbuster Italian Primitivo 

■ "What true Rioja is all about " 

■ Silky Sonoma Pinot Noir 

■ Cherry-Rich Sangiovese 

■ Extreme Patagonia Cabernet 


Enjoy 12 handcrafted reds from the world's great estates, 
delivered to your door. And discover how to pay less for 
wines of such quality. With this special introduction to 
the WSJwine Discovery Club, you'll save $120 right away. 

Every 3 months we will offer you 12 bottles of our best 
new finds. There's no commitment. With advance notice, 
you can accept, decline, change the mix or delay delivery. 
All cases will be priced at $139.99 and arrive with full 
tasting notes and our full money-back guarantee. 

Give it a try today. 


Plus FREE GIFT 



Order now and well 
also send you a set of six 
world-famous Laguiole steak 
knives — beautifully 
crafted based 
on a traditional 
French design. 


WSJwine 

- from - 

THE WALL STREET JOURNAL. 


Call 1-877-975-9463 or visit wsjwine.com/2379022 

Please quote code 2379022 when ordering. Lines open Mon-Fri 8am-11pm, Sat-Sun 8am-8pm EST. 

WSJwine is operated independently of The Wall Street Journal's news department. Offer available to first-time WSJwine 
Discovery Club customers only and limited to one case per household. You must be at least 21 years old to order. All wine 
orders will be processed and fulfilled by a licensed retailer in the industry and applicable taxes are paid. Offer may vary. 
Void where prohibited by law. Please visit our website for complete list of shipping states, terms and conditions. 




Finally, a cell phone 
that’s... a phone! 

“Well, I finally did it. I finally decided to enter the digital age and get a cell phone. My kids have been bugging me, my book group 
made fun of me, and the last straw was when my car broke down, and I was stuck by the highway for an hour before someone 
stopped to help. But when I went to the cell phone store, I almost changed my mind. The phones are so small I can’t see the 
numbers, much less push the right one. They all have cameras, computers and a “global-positioning” 
something or other that’s supposed to spot me from space. Goodness, all I want to do is to be able to 
talk to my grandkids! The people at the store weren’t much help. They couldn’t understand why 
someone wouldn’t want a phone the size of a postage stamp. And the rate plans! They were 
complicated, confusing, and expensive... and the contract lasted for two years! I’d almost given 
up when a friend told me about her new Jitterbug phone. Now, I have the convenience and safety 
of being able to stay in touch... with a phone I can actually use.” 

Questions about Jitterbug? 

Try our pre-recorded Toll-Free Hotline I -888-881 -0290. 

The cell phone that’s right for me. Sometimes I think the people who designed this phone 
and the rate plans had me in mind. The phone fits easily in my pocket, but it flips open and 
reaches from my mouth to my ear. The display is large and backlit, so I can actually see who is 
calling. With a push of a button I can amplify the volume, and if I don’t know a number, I can 
simply push one for a friendly, helpful operator that will look it up and even dial it for me. The 
Jitterbug also reduces background noise, making the sound loud and clear. There’s even a dial i 
tone, so I know the phone is ready to use. 

Affordable plans that I can understand - and no contract to sign! Unlike other cell phones, 

Jitterbug has plans that make sense. Why should I pay for minutes I’m never going to use? And 
if I do talk more than I plan, I won’t find myself with no minutes like my friend who has a 
prepaid phone. Best of all, there is no contract to sign - so I’m not locked in for years at a time 
or subject to termination fees. The U.S. - based customer service is second to none, and the 
phone gets service virtually anywhere in the country. 
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Operator Assistance 

24/7 
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911 Access 

FREE 

FREE 

FREE 

Long Distance Calls 

No add’l charge 

No add’l charge 
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Voice Dial 

FREE 

FREE 

FREE 

Nationwide Coverage 
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v Trial Period 

30 days 
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More minute plans available. Ask your Jitterbug expert for details. 
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free Car Charger. 
A $24 value! 
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Available in 
Red,White 
(shown), 
and Graphite. 


Call now and get a FREE GIFT. Try Jitterbug for 30 days and if you don't love it, just return it. Why wait, the Jitterbug 
comes ready to use right out of the box. The phone comes preprogrammed with your favorite numbers, and if you aren’t 
as happy with it as I am you can return it for a refund of the purchase price. Call now, the Jitterbug product experts are 
ready to answer your questions. 

Jitterbug Cell Phone 
Call now for our NEW low price. 

Please mention promotional code 41304. 

I -877-600- 

www.jitterbugdirect.com | 

IMPORTANT CONSUMER INFORMATION: All rate plans require the purchase of a Jitterbug phone and a one-time set up fee of $35.00. Coverage and service is not available everywhere.There are no additional fees to 
call Jitterbug’s 24-hour U.S. Based Customer Service. However, for calls to an Operator in which a service is completed, minutes will be deducted from your monthly balance equal to the length of the call and any call 
connected by the Operator, plus an additional 5 minutes. Rate plans do not include government taxes or assessment surcharges. Prices and fees are subject to change. Savings are based on marketing materials from 
nationally available cellular companies as of June, 2010 (not including family share plans). The full price of the Jitterbug Phone will be refunded if it is returned within 30 days of purchase, in like-new condition, and with less 
than 30 minutes of usage. A Jitterbug Phone purchased from a retail location is subject to the return policy of that retail location.The Jitterbug phone is created together with worldwide leader Samsung. Jitterbug is a 
registered trademark of GreatCall, Inc. Samsung is a registered trademark of Samsung Electronics America, Inc. and its related entities. Copyright ©2010 GreatCall, Inc. Created together with worldwide leader Samsung. 
Copyright © 2010 by /JrstSTREET for Boomers and Beyond, Inc. All rights reserved. 
























DID YOU KNOW ► 


THE U.S. TRANSPORTATION SECTOR CONSUMES 14.3 
MILLION BARRELS OF OIL A DAY, 70% OF WHICH IS IMPORTED. 



The future runs on natural gas. 


WHAT YOU NEED TO KNOW ABOUT 
NATURAL GAS AND ITS POTENTIAL FOR THE 
TRANSPORTATION SECTOR. 



NGVs DRIVE 
AMERICAN JOBS 


Natural gas for transportation is not a new idea; it is a proven 
technology. In fact, it's been around for decades globally. Natural 
gas vehicles (NGVs) are widely available for rental in Europe. And 
yet, here at home, NGVs currently use less than 1% of the U.S. 
natural gas supply. 

If we're serious about ending our addiction to foreign oil and moving our 
country forward into a clean energy economy, we've simply got to get 
serious about the vast potential of natural gas. 

Consider this: If we merely converted our over-the-road trucks, metro 
buses, refuse trucks and fleet vehicles to clean-burning American natural 
gas, we could reduce our foreign oil dependence by at least 30% within 
10 years, all while improving our environment and saving $1 trillion of 
hard-earned American income as a result. 


Converting U.S. fleets to natural 
gas can have a tremendous impact 
on the American job market. In 
fact, more than 600,000 direct and 
indirect jobs can be created through 
industries that manufacture natural 
gas fuel system equipment, build 
and install hardware at fueling 
stations and manufacture and 
construct production facilities for 
liquefied natural gas. 



AMERICAN 

CLEAN SKIES 

FOUNDATION 

www.cleanskies.org 


WHAT ARE WE WAITING FOR? 


PUT AMERICAN NATURAL GAS TO WORK FOR AMERICA NOW. 
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THE SCRAPBOOK 


Vbung Guns II 


B ack in 2007, The Weekly Stan¬ 
dard heralded the arrival of 
three rising Republicans in the House 
who weren’t then household names. 
We dubbed them the Young Guns. 
Eric Cantor of Virginia was the dep¬ 
uty whip, a backbencher 
elevated by then-whip 
Roy Blunt. Paul Ryan of 
Wisconsin hadn’t quite 
come into his own yet 
as an influential policy 
maven. Kevin McCar¬ 
thy of California was a 
freshman with a gift for 
understanding the ups 
and downs of electoral 
politics. The three were 
“agitating for the party to return to its 
small-government roots and to retake 
the House.” 

Admit it, you’d never heard of 
these guys back then. If you still 
haven’t, you soon will. In 2007, they 
hadn’t thought of themselves as a 
team, either. But the stories noted 
their complementary talents: Cantor 
as party leader in the House, Ryan as 
policy thinker, McCarthy as strategist 


and candidate recruiter. They were 
galvanized into action. They formed a 
fast-on-its-feet campaign outfit to help 
GOP challengers win House seats. Its 
name was inevitable... Young Guns. 

The three have now become major 
players in Washington 
and around the coun¬ 
try. Should Republicans 
win back the House on 
November 2, Cantor will 
be a shoo-in for majority 
leader. With his Road Map 
for America’s Future, Ryan 
is the party’s leading policy 
wonk and will be chairman 
of the budget committee. 
McCarthy is the favorite to 
be majority whip. He’s been the chief 
recruiter of an impressive army of 
House candidates this year. 

Meanwhile, Young Guns has be¬ 
come the gold standard of Republi¬ 
can campaign crews. To be dubbed 
a Young Gun, candidates must meet 
benchmarks: a campaign staff, a de¬ 
tailed plan for winning, fundraising 
goals. Potential donors, particu¬ 
larly PACs, ask if a candidate is a 


Young Gun. It’s become a mark of 
credibility. 

Now the three have published a 
book, titled Young Guns: A New Gen¬ 
eration of Conservative Leaders. They’re 
not only tough on Democrats but also 
on the Republicans who controlled 
Congress from 1994 to 2006. Advance 
copies distributed in late August 
stirred hyperbolic Democratic at¬ 
tacks and overwrought media analy¬ 
sis. Nancy Pelosi’s office issued a “fact 
sheet” under this headline: “Congres¬ 
sional Republicans Release Details of 
Agenda; Includes Privatizing Social 
Security, Ending Medicare.” The press 
tried to foment conflict between Can¬ 
tor, Ryan, and McCarthy and other 
Republican leaders, citing the book to 
suggest Cantor might challenge John 
Boehner for House speaker if Republi¬ 
cans take over. “Typical media wedge¬ 
driving,” one Republican said. 

It’s the attention the book has got¬ 
ten that’s most revealing. In 2007, it 
was a bit farfetched to think the trio 
of young guns would soon become 
important political figures with na¬ 
tional influence. But they have. ♦ 



Voting Rights Update 

A s Jennifer Rubin recently re¬ 
ported in these pages (“Voting 
Rights ... for Some,” August 23), the 
Justice Department has been pressur¬ 
ing the Cuyahoga County, Ohio, Board 
of Elections to use bilingual ballots 
countywide based on Section 4(e) of 
the Voting Rights Act, which assures 
Puerto Ricans will not be be prevented 
from voting because they do not speak 
English. The County Board of Elec¬ 
tions commenced extended negotia¬ 
tions with the Department of Justice. 
Sources tell The Scrapbook that there 
was vigorous discussion and that the 
board repeatedly offered to provide tar¬ 
geted bilingual ballots in specific pre¬ 
cincts where large numbers of Puerto 
Rican voters were registered. This 


was not good enough for the Obama 
Department of Justice. 

What may have been at play was the 
administration’s desire for implemen¬ 
tation of bilingual ballots countywide 
for the 2012 presidential election. But 
the statute that would apply to Span¬ 
ish language speakers other than 
Puerto Ricans—Section 203 of the 
Voting Rights Act—requires 5 percent 
of voters, or 10,000 in this case, to be 
“language handicapped” (i.e., Spanish 
speakers). Some county officials do not 
believe that trigger would be reached. 
So what to do? Ah, use the Puerto 
Rican statute, propose a jumbo, over¬ 
reaching remedy for the entire county, 
and get bilingual ballots that way. Rob 
Frost, a GOP member of the board, 
proposed to the DOJ that they just 
wait for the 2010 census numbers to 


see if Section 203 would be applicable. 
But that was unacceptable. 

The board was unanimous that 
there would be no countywide reme¬ 
dy in time for the September primary 
or the November general election. 
But the board was faced with the 
threat of litigation, which the DOJ 
attorneys said would be filed Septem¬ 
ber 2. The board in a public meet¬ 
ing September 1 deadlocked in a 2-2 
party-line vote for countywide bilin¬ 
gual ballots in the future. Outgoing 
Democratic secretary of state Jennifer 
Brunner broke the tie. Countywide 
bilingualism will now kick in next 
year in myriad local elections and 
could could cost up to half a million 
dollars. A voting rights expert tells 
us, “Making sure Puerto Ricans had 
access to a Spanish language ballot 
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could have been done at far less cost 
and with better results.” 

Plainly, the Democrats felt belea¬ 
guered. One Democratic member 
came with pre-printed postcards to 
Eric Holder complaining of his attor¬ 
neys’ bullying tactics. All were unani¬ 
mous that the department’s legal basis 
was weak, but under state law, Brunner 
got the deciding vote. 

She made very clear—and the Jus¬ 
tice Department was keenly aware— 
that she was “going to be the one to 
bring bilingual ballots to Cuyahoga 
County.” She leaves office in January, 
and a Republican is leading in the 
polls to replace her. So time was of the 
essence. The strong-arm tactics would 
only work so long as the Democratic 
secretary of state was there to break 
a tie. And apparently the Justice De¬ 
partment was unwilling to bet that the 
2010 census would give the feds the 
legal basis to demand countywide bi¬ 
lingual ballots. 

Frost told The Scrapbook that one 
Democrat on the board expressed the 
view that if even one person was hin¬ 
dered this sort of remedy would be 
justified. What about the tens of thou¬ 
sands of new European immigrants 
(who speak Polish, Lithuanian, and 
other Eastern European languages), 
whose numbers vastly exceed Hispanic 
voters? No one really seemed to care. 

Former Justice Department Vot¬ 
ing Section lawyer J. Christian Adams 
explains to The Scrapbook that the 
issue is not closed. “Because this rem¬ 
edy may not be consistent with federal 
law, a citizen’s group could still inter¬ 
vene before the court enters any pro¬ 
posed consent decree and challenge 
the court’s jurisdiction over the case, 
and the power to impose a potentially 
extralegal remedy. It would force the 
court to question whether it could im¬ 
pose a remedy that goes beyond what 
the law allows.” 

Time will tell whether such a group 
steps forward. But for now the Obama 
voting rights attorneys—who couldn’t 
be bothered to collect a default verdict 
against the New Black Panthers or 
vigorously enforce requirements for 
providing military ballots—have won. 
Chalk one up for the bullies. ♦ 
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Twitter Derangement 
Syndrome 

T he Scrapbook understands how 
annoying the media’s irrational 
exuberance about the power of Twit¬ 
ter is. But last week Twitter Derange¬ 
ment Syndrome caused a columnist 
at the Washington Post to go barking 
mad. Post sports columnist Mike Wise 
decided to post some fake news on 
his Twitter account. The point of this 
ruse, he explained on his radio show a 
couple of hours later, was to spur other 
reporters into passing along the fake 
news, highlighting (a) how Twitter can 
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undermine newsgathering by creating 
a cascade of unsourced “reporting”; 
and (b) how unscrupulous reporters 
not named “Mike Wise” can be. 

In short order: Other reporters did 
recycle Wise’s fake news (mostly using 
the formula that “Mike Wise reports 
...”); the Post's management issued a 
testy email to the newsroom restating 
the company’s social media policy; 
Wise apologized and was then sus¬ 
pended by the paper for a month. 

Wise’s gambit wasn’t particularly 
well conceived. For one thing, the 
fake news was coming from him, and 
not from an anonymous or obscure 
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source. Which means that the logic of 
Wise’s trick was not “people shouldn’t 
trust anonymous sources” but rather, 
“people shouldn’t trust the Washington 
Post” Perhaps Wise could have gotten 
away with it if his Tweets had been 
more Swiftian. If he had said that Tony 
Kornheiser was now wearing a toupee, 
it would have been one thing. Instead, 
Wise’s claims were all football-beat 
fare—exactly the kind of stuff Wise 
would be reporting if it were genuine. 

But perhaps the most interesting 
part of the story was the leaked email 
about the Post's social media guide¬ 
lines. The official policy states 

All Washington Post journalists relin¬ 
quish some of the personal privileges 
of private citizens. Post journalists 
must recognize that any content asso¬ 
ciated with them in an online social 
network is, for practical purposes, the 
equivalent of what appears beneath 
their bylines in the newspaper or on 
our website. 

What you do on social networks 
should be presumed to be publicly 
available to anyone, even if you have 
created a private account. It is possible 
to use privacy controls online to limit 
access to sensitive information. But 
such controls are only a deterrent, not 


an absolute insulator. Reality is sim¬ 
ple: If you don’t want something to be 
found online, don’t put it there. 

Post journalists must refrain from 
writing, tweeting or posting any¬ 
thing—including photographs or 
video—that could be perceived as 
reflecting political, racial, sexist, reli¬ 
gious or other bias or favoritism that 
could be used to tarnish our journal¬ 
istic credibility. 

Good advice! Of course, the Post 
has other reporters who made much 
worse use of social networks by being 
involved in the now-defunct Journolist 
—simple membership in which would 
seem to have been in direct conflict 
with this policy. Only one of them was 
disciplined—and a few weeks after he 
resigned, he was hired by Slate , an¬ 
other division of the Washington Post 
Company. 

If only Mike Wise had been Tweet¬ 
ing about Republicans. ♦ 

Understatement 
of the Year 

C T n 2010, Obama’s poll numbers 
± [are] less of an asset for congres¬ 
sional Democrats” (Chris Cillizza, 
Washington Post , August 30). ♦ 



GETTING 

SQUEEZED 

by Obama policies? 

SQUEEZE 

BACK! 

With our soft, mushy Obama Stress Head, 
you can crush those half-baked liberal 
ideas before they do any more damage. 

Just $ 9.99 plus shipping & handling. 
To order your Obama Stress Head, 

call 866-869-6389 or order online at 

www.weeklystandardstore.com. 
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CASUAL 


Second Sight 


J udy was my mother’s best friend 
from the time they were both 13. 
Neither girl had a sister, and Judy 
didn’t even have brothers, and 
her parents were a bit offbeat, besides. 
Her father, Mr. Williams, was an 
internationally known astrologer 
whose counsel, I was told, was sought 
by major companies. Mrs. Williams 
was a nervous sort. She used to go 
up to the school at the start of classes 
every year to instruct the teachers 
and staff that Judy was to be called 
only by her full name, 

Judith Ellen. At home, 

Mom remembered, 

Mrs. Williams liked to 
economize by wearing 
old cocktail dresses to 
clean the house. 

Judy and Mom lived 
about a block apart in 
Bayside, Queens. They 
went to the same pub¬ 
lic high school, where 
Judy was valedictorian, 
and they went off to 
college together, at Syr¬ 
acuse, and were sorority 
sisters and roommates. 

They both majored in political science, 
and they both married men they met 
through one of their instructors. Mom 
got the lanky Texan who shared his 
office, and Judy, in an attested case of 
love at first sight, fell for his cousin 
from Ellsworth, Maine, Bob Brown. 

Mom and Judy never lived in the 
same place again after college, but the 
Browns and their three children vis¬ 
ited us in various locations, and sev¬ 
eral times on family trips we went to 
their house outside Rochester. 

It was a long, one-story house in 
a wooded neighborhood with a huge 
screened porch for barbecues and kids’ 
roller skating. Judy and Bob had built 
it themselves. They’d spent their sav¬ 
ings on an architect and materials, 
then recruited friends to help them 


with the actual construction. Bob, ever 
ingenious, used to get tools free. He 
would contact a company to complain 
about the impenetrable instruction 
booklet that came with, say, its power 
drill. Then he’d offer to rewrite the 
instructions in exchange for the drill. 
For him, this worked like a charm. 

Though he never went to college, 
Bob became an executive with East¬ 
man Kodak, mainly, I suspect, to 
support his many avocations. He 
was a potter and cabinet maker, and 



a birder before it was cool. He made 
wine. For years he owned a pig farm 
and relished learning about, and writ¬ 
ing about, the raising and marketing 
of hogs. But the farm turned out to be 
a sinkhole for money, and eventually 
he had to give it up. 

My move to nearby Buffalo for a job 
at the (now defunct) Courier-Express 
happened to coincide with the Browns’ 
dismantling of their pig farm, and 
they generously let me take my pick 
of the farmhouse furnishings. To this 
day I have in my living room a pair 
of 1920s torcheres that came from the 
Williams’s house in Bayside by way of 
rural upstate New York. 

Along with his zest for making 
things, Bob had about him a nice 
spark of irreverence. I called him 


once to ask what kind of bird seed we 
should put in our feeder. I’ve forgotten 
his advice, but his opening words still 
delight me: “The first thing you have 
to understand is that most commercial 
mixtures aren’t worth the powder to 
blast them to hell.” 

In their later years, after Judy 
retired from her longtime job as direc¬ 
tor of public relations for the Univer¬ 
sity of Rochester, she and Bob spent as 
much time as they could at their rus¬ 
tic cabin near Ellsworth. My mother, 
widowed by then, would visit. I’d hear 
about Bob’s mussels and his beans 
baked in beer in a stoneware crock. 
He took up pen and ink drawing, too, 
and his favorite subject, adorning 
every note and Christ¬ 
mas card for years, was 
the coast of Maine. 

Recently, The 
Weekly Standard 
cruise out of Boston put 
in at Bar Harbor. I was 
up early the morning of 
our arrival and saw the 
sunrise over the open 
sea, then watched the 
ship turn inland. For 
some while, we steamed 
past uninhabited shores, 
and I stayed on the bal¬ 
cony outside our cabin 
reading. 

At one point, I looked up and was 
startled to find myself face to face with 
a Bob Brown landscape: a panorama 
of pine-covered islands and scattered 
islets barely big enough for three trees, 
in a wide expanse of silver water, with 
long, low tiers of mountains stretching 
the length of the horizon behind. It 
was exactly as Bob would have drawn 
it—did draw it. I had the uncanny 
feeling of seeing through Bob’s eyes. 

Judy and Bob have been dead for 
years, of course, as have my parents— 
my father since 1968. In my experi¬ 
ence, one doesn’t entirely get used to 
the gone-ness of the dead. Stranger 
still is their sudden presence, as if 
fully alive. 

Claudia Anderson 
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Beck to the Future 


T he rally on August 28 in Washington, D.C., was 
about many things—some high, a few low (very 
few, as these events go), and many in-between, and 
is worth considering from various angles, from the politi¬ 
cal to the cultural to the sociological. We offer two excellent 
analyses in the following pages, by Harvey Mansfield and 
Lee Harris. 

But stop for a minute before you hasten to Mansfield 
and Harris. The obvious starting point for thinking about 
the event is to take seriously its claim as to what it was 
about—God and country. The event’s host and organizer, 
Glenn Beck, dwelt on God. His special guest, Sarah Palin, 
focused on country. 

Beck placed his hopes for 
America’s future on moral reform, 
even a religious awakening. 

What the rally meant to Beck 
was that “America today begins 
to turn back to God. For too 
long, this country has wandered 
in darkness.” Beck’s speech was 
an urgent appeal to Americans to 
look into themselves and commit 
to doing better. 

Palin joined Beck in claim¬ 
ing to want to look beyond ordinary politics. She empha¬ 
sized that she had been asked to speak not as a politician, 
but as “something more—something much more. I’ve been 
asked to speak as the mother of a soldier, and I am proud 
of that distinction.” Palin went beyond politics to patrio¬ 
tism. She didn’t picture Americans as wandering in dark¬ 
ness. Rather, she began by asking, “Are you not so proud to 
be an American?” 

Now Palin did say she was humbled—but less by her 
failures in the eyes of God than by the patriotic surround¬ 
ings and commitments of her audience: “It is so humbling 
to get to be here with you today, patriots.” And she devoted 
most of her remarks to praise for the finest of our patriots, 
our men and women in uniform who have been willing “to 
sacrifice, to restrain evil, to protect God-given liberty, to 
sacrifice all in defense of our country.” 

Indeed, Palin’s wish to honor that service led her to 
acknowledge some tension with the theme of the rally, 
selected by Beck: “We honor those who served something 
greater than self and made the ultimate sacrifice, as well as 
those who served and did come home forever changed by 


the battlefield. Though this rally is about ‘restoring honor,’ 
for these men and women honor was never lost. If you look 
for the virtues that have sustained our country, you will 
find them in those who wear the uniform, who take the 
oath, who pay the price for our freedom.” 

So Beck wants to restore honor. Palin thinks honor 
was never lost. There’s a tension between the rally’s twin 
messages: “We’re a great country” and “We’re wandering 
in the darkness.” But each side would acknowledge an ele¬ 
ment of truth in the other’s formulation. Beck’s call for a 
religious awakening has a patriotic theme and intention— 
it was Beck, after all, who arranged that proceeds from the 
gathering were to go to the Spe¬ 
cial Operations Warrior Foun¬ 
dation. And Palin’s patriotism 
is religion-friendly (e.g., “God- 
given liberty”). The two make 
common cause against a liberal¬ 
ism that is often made nervous 
by religion and uncomfortable 
by patriotism. 

Now it goes without saying 
that God and country are not the 
property of one political party. It 
goes without saying that religion 
and patriotism are not properly claimed by any one part of 
the political spectrum, let alone by participants in one rally 
convened by one television personality. It should further go 
without saying that much that is wrong can be and has been 
done in the name of God and country. Much that is right can 
be and has been done without invoking them. And it’s also 
true that there often is a tension between the claims of God 
and country. 

Having granted all that, we would add that (as Mans¬ 
field also notes) most conservatives are more friendly to the 
invocation, and more responsive to the claims, of God and 
country than are most liberals. For better or worse, where 
conservatives tend to look to God, liberals tend to look to 
mankind; and where conservatives tend to think first of 
country, liberals tend to think first of humanity. 

President Obama, asked about the rally the next day, said 
he hadn’t watched it. He nonetheless analyzed it: “So, given 
all those anxieties ... it’s not surprising that somebody like 
a Mr. Beck is able to stir up a certain portion of the country.” 

That certain portion of the country was “stirred up” 
at the rally to express pride in America and faith in God. 
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That certain portion of the country is about to show itself 
(at least for this election) as a majority of the country. If that 
majority is animated not just by limiting government or 
living within our means or getting power back to the peo¬ 
ple—important though those are—but is also moved by the 
notion of rededicating oneself to God and Country, it could 
well be a lasting majority. 

—William Kristol 


Marching 
Off the Cliff 

P resident Obama sure did cover a lot of ground last 
week in his address to the nation announcing the 
end of combat operations in Iraq. At times the speech 
resembled one of those late-night, beer-fueled freshman 
dorm bull sessions, where you start off discussing Led Zep¬ 
pelin and end up ten hours later debating the ontological 
principle. 

In between appropriate references to the Iraqi people, 
the Afghan surge, al Qaeda, George W. Bush, and the sac¬ 
rifice and heroism of the American soldier, the president 
mentioned such unrelated topics as the deficit, economic 
turmoil, energy policy, unemployment, innovation, educa¬ 
tion, and the “billions of young people” across the globe 
who “want to move beyond the shackles of poverty and con¬ 
flict.” By the time Obama started talking about “our manu¬ 
facturing base,” we were scratching our heads, wondering 
why the commander in chief was devoting so much time in 
an 18-minute war speech to the financial crisis. And as with 
those college-era drunken colloquies, the major aftereffect 
of Obama’s talk was a bad headache. 

Look closer at Obama’s text, however, and the rhetorical 
thread intended to connect geopolitics and the U.S. econ¬ 
omy becomes clear. The president did not argue that foreign 
policy is a function of domestic politics. Nor did he exactly 
make the case that a booming economy is a necessary con¬ 
dition for American primacy. What Obama said was that 
the nation ought to approach the recession the same way it 
approaches a war. “As we wind down the war in Iraq,” the 
president said, “we must tackle those challenges at home 
with as much energy, and grit, and sense of common pur¬ 
pose as our men and women in uniform who have served 
abroad.” Indeed, the president continued, the American 
people share a collective responsibility to honor our veter¬ 
ans by “coming together” to restore economic growth. 

Now, the president’s attempt to invoke a patriotic sense 


of national community is well within the boundaries of 
American political discourse. But it’s also a pretty lousy way 
to understand the economy. Fighting a recession is not the 
same thing as fighting a war. The U.S. military is a hierar¬ 
chical organization in which orders are dispersed through a 
top-down command structure. Every soldier has an assign¬ 
ment, with every assignment comes orders, and if a soldier 
does not follow his orders, he’s in a lot of trouble. 

The economy is different. It is not a closed system like 
an armored cavalry regiment, where everything (and every¬ 
one) has a place. The economy is open and dynamic, the 
agglomeration of billions of individual consumers and pro¬ 
ducers and investors. An army belongs to a particular nation, 
but today’s economy is global: The high price of Japanese 
money lowers the cost of German exports, which depresses 
American manufacturing, which increases demand for 
Chinese imports, and so on. An army has officers who pro¬ 
cess and analyze the available information, then plot strat¬ 
egy accordingly. It is impossible to do this in an economy. 
There is too much information for a single mind, or a group 
of minds, to comprehend. And there is no way to know for 
sure which strategies work and which do not—or whether a 
strategy had any effect in the first place. An army fights and 
destroys an enemy. But who is the economic enemy and how 
does one “defeat” them? When Obama said “our troops are 
the steel in our ship of state,” he rightly implied that he, as 
commander in chief, is the ship’s pilot. But the economy is 
not a ship. The economy has no captain. 

The equivalence between recession and war is what’s 
gotten Obama and the Democrats into so much trouble. 
Liberals like the president and the congressional leader¬ 
ship honestly believe that they can command the economy 
to recover. By pushing and pulling the correct monetary 
and fiscal policy levers, the Democrats say, government 
can manipulate aggregate demand and bring back jobs. By 
redistributing wealth and regulating the insurance market, 
the Democrats promise, Americans can achieve universal 
health care while reducing health spending. By delegat¬ 
ing authority to unelected bodies and issuing hundreds of 
new rules, the Democrats believe, regulators can eliminate 
credit bubbles and financial crises. 

But it’s not that simple. The economy and society are 
too complex. Expert knowledge is too limited. The science 
of economics is too primitive. Ordinary human beings do 
not respond like soldiers to government’s commands. Nor 
should they respond to government this way. 

The real puzzle is that, despite all of the political and 
economic setbacks they have encountered over the last year 
and a half, for some reason the president and his party cling 
to their mistaken belief that the economy is an army. There 
is still time to embrace a different course, and last week’s 
report that the administration is considering a payroll tax 
holiday is an encouraging sign. For now, though, the Dem¬ 
ocrats just keep on marching. Right off the cliff. 

—Matthew Continetti 
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Partisanship Isn’t 
Enough (but It 
Is Essential) 


G lenn Beck’s rally for Restoring 
Honor on August 28 took most 
everyone by surprise with its 
nonpartisan appeal. With the design of 
preventing grumpy or sneering mes¬ 
sages, he allowed no signs, and in fact 
few were brought. No references to pol¬ 
iticians or elections were made. More 
remarkably, an even temper prevailed. 
The speeches were strident in describ¬ 
ing our ills and grandiose with hopes, 
but the speakers were not spiteful and 
did not blame anyone. 

Critics were confounded. It’s hard to 
get angry with the innocent, even with 
innocent dopes or dupes. Where was 
the hatred that liberals love to hate? 
Surely this nonpartisan appearance was 
tactical, but then how could so large a 
crowd sustain the discipline of 
apparently sincere nonparti¬ 
sanship through the whole 
event? Their favorite, Sarah 
Palin, got a big cheer, but by 
being on message she disap¬ 
pointed her enemies without 
disappointing her fans. Some con¬ 
servative commentators, marveling at 
Beck but uneasy with him, noticed that 
he had somehow managed to imitate 
Barack Obama’s nonpartisan campaign 
so as to capture a different or opposite 
audience on the right, a mirror image of 
Obama’s successful nonpartisan appeal 
to the left. Why the sudden appearance 
of nonpartisanship in a time of divisive 
parties they left a mystery. 

To consider it, let’s examine Glenn 
Beck’s rally more closely. It offered 
two nonpartisan notions designed to 
bring us together despite our differ¬ 
ences: patriotism and religion. Every¬ 
one regardless of party can be patriotic, 
and everyone can believe in God; all we 
need is for everyone to do what every¬ 
one can do. Beck has set forth a “9-12” 
formula of 9 principles and 12 values. 
The first principle is that “America 
is good”; the second that “God is the 
center of my life.” Each of them, if 
followed, joins everything together 
either in country or God. One 
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might think that two unifying princi¬ 
ples is one too many, but the assump¬ 
tion is that these two will not conflict. If 
God speaks against country, that is only 
for a while and won’t last. 

Obama’s nonpartisanship also has 
two principles, which might be identi¬ 
fied as universal empathy rather than 
patriotism and human rights or human¬ 
ity rather than God. These two are also 
assumed not to conflict. For example, 
the defense of human rights won’t be 
embarrassing for universal empathy— 
or vice versa. 

Yet of course this nonpartisanship, 
however grounded in principle, seems 
under the least analysis to be quite 
bogus. Who are these nonpartisans kid¬ 
ding? The nonpartisan disguise they 
use seems to betray them as quickly as 
does their partisan rancor, when they 
show it. To any observer only somewhat 
detached, it is both comical and endear¬ 
ing that our two parties reveal them¬ 
selves more, indeed, by their assumed 
nonpartisanship than by their avowed 
partisanship. Who does not know 
that speakers invoking patriotism and 
religion are conservatives, and those 
demanding empathy and human rights 
are liberals? From this standpoint the 
partisan views of the parties are tactical 
and temporary; the principled nonpar¬ 
tisanship of each is permanent and fun¬ 
damental. Partisans are best identified 
by what they think is nonpartisan. 

Beck titled his rally “Restoring 
Honor.” Surely this was a jab at Presi¬ 
dent Obama. If honor needs to be 
restored, it must have been lost, or at 
least be at risk right now. What could 
that refer to if not the president’s 
apologies for America’s misdeeds, his 
half-hearted support of the military, 
his unwillingness to claim victory for 
America? None of this was said, but it 
didn’t have to be. 

To this one might reply that as 
opposed to Beck’s allusion to Obama’s 
foreign policy, Obama’s own nonpar¬ 
tisanship has explicitly and repeat¬ 
edly blamed President Bush for every¬ 
thing that was wrong, implying that 
Bush with his divisive policies was 
the sole cause of our partisan divisive¬ 
ness. Unlike Beck, Obama was running 
for president, and he could not avoid 


opposing someone openly. Whether 
open or implied, partisan advantage 
must lurk within nonpartisan policies. 

Yet it would be wrong to dismiss 
nonpartisanship as the insincere tac¬ 
tic of parties. In truth, all parties aim 
at nonpartisanship when they aspire 
to establish some principle or princi¬ 
ples intended to put an end to partisan 
conflict, at least for the present. Party 
is a temporary division created for the 
purpose of overcoming divisions. The 
more temporary it wants to be, the more 
fervent it needs to be. A party wants to 
prescribe for the whole country, for the 
common good; it is not satisfied with 
self-interest, not even if its principle is 
self-interest. 

Glenn Beck is a kind of libertar¬ 
ian, and he has made a fair amount of 
money. But he rejects the private life 
that libertarians seem to recommend. 
He goes public with his distrust of 
everything public and thus requires lib¬ 
ertarians to march behind patriotism, 
religion, and honor—all things not in 
your immediate self-interest. Though 
not an educated man, he seems quick¬ 
witted: When he discovered that in 


L ively debate continues about 
just how many people showed 
up to attend Glenn Beck’s rally 
at the Lincoln Memorial, but there has 
been less interest in exactly why they 
showed up. 

To many hostile observers, the event 
was simply the latest installment in the 
ongoing antics of the Tea Party. But the 
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choosing the date of his rally he had 
stumbled upon the anniversary of 
Martin Luther King’s great speech, he 
quickly adopted the coincidence as if 
he had intended all along to celebrate 
King for restoring honor to blacks in 
America. 

A partisan tries to make himself 
consistent, and thereby exposes him¬ 
self to the charge of inconsistency. But 
the centrist—for whom I have no great 
admiration—merely picks what he 
likes. He cannot decide between low 
taxes and more programs, and votes for 
both. His centrism is nonpartisan with¬ 
out any partisanship behind it; it lacks 
the public-spirited anger of a partisan 
and reveals the weakness of a neutral. 
His vote may decide a contest, but oth¬ 
ers will decide its meaning. 

The aspiration for consistency 
makes politics both partisan and non¬ 
partisan, and our self-government 
depends on it. Glenn Beck—like Pres¬ 
ident Obama—is unafraid of calling 
attention to himself, but—again like 
President Obama—he does us all a 
favor when he seeks to bring others to 
live as he does. ♦ 


keynote of the occasion, “Restoring 
Honor,” along with its celebration of 
“traditional American values,” suggests 
a decided movement, if not away from, 
then at least beyond the Tea Party. Far 
from being directed exclusively at Tea 
Partiers, Beck’s rally addressed those 
millions of ordinary Americans who 
are deeply resentful at what they per¬ 
ceive as a massive and well-coordi¬ 
nated attack on traditions they hold 
sacred. From this perspective, Beck’s 
rally signals a potentially major shift 
in the dynamics of today’s populist 
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discontent. A political movement that 
can galvanize those who are united in 
defending “traditional American val¬ 
ues” can have far more clout and influ¬ 
ence than the Tea Party movement by 
itself can ever hope to have. 

The Tea Party began as an antitax 
and anti-big government movement. 
Many of the most prominent Tea Party 
spokesmen showed little interest in 
the vexing cultural issues that have 
increasingly divided Americans for 
several decades—indeed, most seemed 
quite happy to distance themselves 
from such hot button topics as abor¬ 
tion, immigration, and gay marriage. 
Out of the gamut of “traditional Amer¬ 
ican values,” the Tea Party focused 
almost exclusively on our Founding 
Fathers’ preference for limited govern¬ 
ment. Scant attention was paid to the 
emotionally charged themes celebrated 
in the Beck rally—the sacred causes 
of national honor, patriotism, God. To 
the Tea Party, the only sacred cause was 
liberty, including the liberty to ignore 
or even to flout traditions venerated by 
other people in their society. 

Philosophically speaking, the Tea 
Party movement was libertarian in 
its inspiration, but the spirit of liber¬ 
tarianism has always been opposed to 
the spirit of traditionalism—the very 
spirit evoked at the Beck rally. Those 
who faithfully adhere to a tradition, 
and who are dedicated to preserving it 
intact from generation to generation, 
must often be willing to curtail their 
own personal liberty out of respect for 
the traditions they hold sacred. They 
will often feel it their duty, moreover, to 
curtail the individual freedom of other 
people for the same reason, including 
those who do not share their own ven¬ 
eration. A somewhat trivial example of 
a sacred tradition trumping personal 
liberty are the blue laws in many states 
that forbid the sale of alcohol on Sun¬ 
day. To the libertarian, nothing could 
be more objectionable. Why should an 
antiquated tradition, and one resting 
on purely sectarian religious ground, 
keep me from buying beer on Sunday? 
But the strict libertarian will be apt to 
have the same negative attitude to the 
claims of other so called “sacred” tra¬ 
ditions. To the extent that they stand 


in the way of the exercise of one’s per¬ 
sonal liberty, they are simply a viola¬ 
tion of one’s natural rights. 

In many ways, the intense media 
scrutiny that accompanied the birth 
of the Tea Party movement, focus¬ 
ing on its antitax and antigovernment 
message, obscured the real split in the 
American psyche, which is essentially 
a cultural divide. On the one side are 
those Americans for whom nothing can 
be more sacred than honor, patriotism, 
and God, and who get goose-bumps at 
the very mention of these words. On 
the other side are those who instinc¬ 
tively cringe at what they regard as the 
shameless display of such manipulative 
emotionalism. Similarly, to his admir¬ 
ers, Glenn Beck has been a voice crying 


in the wilderness, a prophet who warns 
us that we have been wandering in 
darkness too long. To detractors, he is a 
clown and a buffoon, at best, a danger¬ 
ous demagogue, at worst. And the same 
holds true for the heroine of the rally, 
Sarah Palin. 

Yet those who deplore Beck or Palin 
fail to see that the reason for their pop¬ 
ularity stems from their uninhibited 
willingness to evoke and champion 
precisely those values and themes that 
the overly fastidious and sophisticated 
perceive as crude and corny. It is when 
Beck and Palin are behaving most 
boorishly in the eyes of their cultured 



despisers that they are most apt to win 
the enthusiastic cheers of their devoted 
admirers. 

By centering the rally on the defense 
of “traditional American values,” Beck 
deftly managed to reach out to those 
many Americans who, while mildly 
sympathetic to the Tea Party, were by 
no means prepared to commit them¬ 
selves to doctrinaire libertarianism. 
No doubt these Americans hold lib¬ 
erty to be sacred, but they also regard as 
sacred precisely the same “traditional 
American values” that were the sub¬ 
ject of the Beck rally—honor, patrio¬ 
tism, and God. The tens of thousands 
who flocked to the Lincoln Memorial 
on August 28 are only a small sample of 
those Americans who are deeply wor¬ 
ried that their most cherished values 
and traditions are under attack by an 
arrogant elite that wishes to impose its 
own supposedly more “enlightened” 
values on the nation. 

The Beck rally bore abundant 
witness to the profound degree of 
alienation that American traditional¬ 
ists feel when they look at the mass cul¬ 
ture that surrounds them, and which 
they see as intent on mocking every¬ 
thing they hold to be sacred. Sure, they 
might want lower taxes and smaller 
government, too; but they also want to 
return to an era in which their own tra¬ 
ditional values were reflected in the TV 
shows they watched, the movies they 
went to, the education that their kids 
received in the public schools paid 
for by their tax dollars. They do not 
want to see what they cherish most in 
the world held up to ridicule, especially 
when the ridicule is presented in attrac¬ 
tively packaged forms that are designed 
especially to appeal to their own kids. 
They resent what they perceive as the 
indoctrination and brainwashing of the 
next generation. They feel that their 
own deeply held “traditional American 
values” are under attack—and they are 
right. 

In short, the Beck rally marks a 
significant turning point in today’s 
people’s revolt—away from the nar¬ 
row issues of the Tea Party—while 
initiating a new stage of the culture 
war, which is what the great American 
divide is really all about. ♦ 
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The Very Model of 
a Modern Midterm 

This fall’s election looks unusual—just like 
the last few. by Daniel DiSalvo & James W. Ceaser 


M ost analysts have over¬ 
looked a remarkable fact 
about recent midterm 
elections. The last four—1994, 1998, 
2002, and 2006—have all been strik¬ 
ingly atypical. 

Students of congressional elec¬ 
tions have labored to distill a “stan¬ 
dard outcome” or benchmark norm 
for midterms, namely, for the presi¬ 
dent’s party to lose a limited number 
of seats. When this occurs, opposi¬ 
tion leaders may shout victory, but 
the public pretty much ignores them, 
realizing that such small losses for 
the president’s party merely reflect 
the wear and tear of governing. These 
“normal” elections occur in normal 
times, when the president’s popular¬ 
ity may have fallen slightly from the 
height of his election, when the state 
of the economy has not changed dra¬ 
matically, and when there is no crisis 
in foreign affairs. In such cases, local 
issues tend to predominate in most of 
the races. 

But the last four midterms all devi¬ 
ated from this norm. Deviations on 
the “upside,” from the point of view 
of the president and his party, occur 
when they hold their ground or even 
gains seats. This can result either 
from a strong reaction against the 
opposition party or from growing 
approval of the president. 

In 1998, the electorate was punish¬ 
ing Republicans for their handling 
of the Clinton impeachment process 
and rewarding Democrats for a rap- 
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idly growing economy. In 2002, vot¬ 
ers expressed approval of George W. 
Bush’s initial response to the foreign 
policy crisis provoked by the Septem¬ 
ber 11 terrorist attacks on the World 
Trade Center and the Pentagon. Elec¬ 
tion results of this kind are exceed¬ 
ingly rare. 

Deviations on the “downside” 
occur more frequently, and they 
reflect a strong negative judgment 
of the president. Pundits usually 
describe these elections in geologi¬ 
cal terms, some preferring terres¬ 
trial analogies (“landslide,” “earth¬ 
quake”), others aquatic ones (“wave,” 
“tsunami”). The most dramatic of 
these deviations involve not just the 
loss of a large number of seats for the 
president’s party, but also a reversal of 
party control in one or both houses 
of Congress. The shock in these cases 
is both political and psychological: 
New committee chairs take up their 
gavels, and a new majority confronts 
the president. 

The 1994 election, in which Newt 
Gingrich helped Republicans capture 
both chambers of Congress, was one 
of the most spectacular instances of 
party reversal in American history. 
The 2006 election, when the Demo¬ 
crats replaced the Republicans in both 
houses, was not far behind. In 1994, 
the campaign turned on the Republi¬ 
cans’ policy platform—the Contract 
With America—and their rejection of 
President Clinton’s health care pro¬ 
gram. The big theme of 2006 was the 
Bush administration’s handling of 
the Iraq war. 

Four straight unusual outcomes 
in a row, with a fifth on the horizon, 
raises the question whether the con¬ 
ventional wisdom about midterm 


elections any longer applies. The 
common denominator of all these 
elections is that they were all domi¬ 
nated by a national issue or theme 
that penetrated the competitive local 
races to an unusual degree. It may 
well be that nationalized midterm 
elections are the new norm in Ameri¬ 
can politics. 


F rom all indications, 2010 is shap¬ 
ing up to be at least as extraor¬ 
dinary as the last four midterm con¬ 
tests, if not more so. At stake is 
Barack Obama’s dream of being the 
transformative president who would 
consign conservatism and the mem¬ 
ory of Ronald Reagan to the dustbin 
of history and inaugurate an age of 
revived and renewed liberalism. 

Everything hinges on the num¬ 
bers. To overturn the current Demo¬ 
cratic majorities, Republicans need 
to flip 40 seats in the House and 10 
in the Senate—gains that, given the 
advantages incumbents enjoy, are 
difficult to achieve in modern poli¬ 
tics. Leading electoral analysts nev¬ 
ertheless give Republicans a good 
chance, better for the House than for 
the Senate. 

Democratic leaders, for obvious rea¬ 
sons, publicly dismiss prognostications 
of defeat. Vice President Joe Biden 
recently guaranteed the party faithful 
victory, adding, “Were it not illegal, 
I’d make book on it.” But beneath his 
bluster, the vice president was already 
defining victory down, such that it 
would encompass any result short of 
the Democrats’ relinquishing control 
of both House and Senate. 

No one today is even talking about 
the possibility of the Democrats’ 
gaining seats—a fact that represents 
by far the most important story of 
this election season. Just two years 
ago, following the 2008 election, 
the cover of Time magazine featured 
Barack Obama’s head superimposed 
on FDR riding in his convertible. For 
Time and so many others, Obama was 
to be the new Roosevelt, inaugurat¬ 
ing an enduring Democratic majority. 
Today, Democrats will be thrilled if 
they fare no worse under Obama than 
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There Goes the 
Neighborhood 

Rage against the ‘breeders.’ 
by Jonathan V. Last 


they did under Jimmy Carter in the 
midterms of 1978. 

How unusual 2010 will be turns on 
whether Democrats lose control of one 
or both chambers of Congress. There 
have been only six instances where the 
party holding all three national elec¬ 
toral institutions going into a midterm 
election lost both the House and Sen¬ 
ate, and eight where it lost one cham¬ 
ber. Facing high unemployment, an 
anemic recovery, and a precipitous loss 
in the nation’s confidence, Obama and 
the Democrats stand on the precipice 
of just such a rejection. 

Whether midterm elections that 
topple the governing party provide 
“mandates” for the new majority is 
another matter. The incoming party 
has every incentive to portray the 
results as not only a rebuke of the 
president, but also an indication of 
public support for its agenda. 

This year, if Republicans capture 
one or both houses of Congress, they 
will undoubtedly argue that they 
have a warrant to pursue their pol¬ 
icy goals: revisiting Obamacare and 
altering the stimulus policies. Yet, 
two leading electoral analysts, Nor¬ 
man Ornstein and Alan Abramowitz, 
recently cautioned the GOP against 
pressing its case too assertively. They 
argue that such tactics can backfire 
and cite the example of Gingrich in 
1994 to make their point. 

While Gingrich’s grandstanding 
may have helped Clinton win reelec¬ 
tion in 1996, Republican majorities 
did force major changes in public 
policy. Of course, such changes only 
happened because Clinton was flex¬ 
ible enough—and found it in his 
interest—to play ball. If Republi¬ 
cans are victorious this fall, they may 
wish to gently remind Obama what 
he peremptorily told them after dis¬ 
missing their complaints about the 
stimulus bill: “I won.” 

In an age when so much attention 
is focused on the president, midterm 
elections spotlight the separation of 
powers. Congress doesn’t speak with 
the same unitary voice as the presi¬ 
dent, but a decisive outcome in con¬ 
gressional elections can still send a 
message loud and clear. ♦ 


L ike a puckish uncle determined 
to cause trouble at Thanksgiv¬ 
ing dinner, the Washington 
Post periodically homes in on the 
existential conflicts that divide its 
readership. Earlier this summer, the 
Post Metro section headlined such 
a story “With City’s Baby Boom, 
Parental Guidance Suggested.” The 
article opened in Capitol Hill’s Lin- 

The ‘childfree’ differ from 
the merely ‘childless’ 
in that they want the 
world to know that their 
situation is no accident. 

A spinster or an infertile 
couple might be childless 
by bad luck. The childfree 
are childless by choice. 


coin Park, where a sudden outpour¬ 
ing of babies has caused altercations 
between parents, who bring their 
children, and childless adults, who 
bring their dogs, to play in the park. 

The Lincoln Park neighborhood 
is gentrified and expensive—the 
median price for a rowhouse is in the 
$900,000s—and the dog owners there 
are annoyed at having to share space 
with human dependents. In an attempt 
to bring peace, a local pet coach who 
calls herself the Doggy Lama has been 
holding “dog citizen” workshops to 
help pet owners learn to deal peaceably 
with the interlopers. But it’s tough 


Jonathan V Last is a senior writer at 
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sledding. One dog owner interviewed 
by the Post said that she wished the 
kids could be confined to a fenced-in 
area of the park. “I find people with 
children to be tyrants,” she explained. 
“As someone who doesn’t have chil¬ 
dren, I think children are fine. I don’t 
think they own everything.” 

The Post story detailed similar 
scuffles in other trendy Washington 
neighborhoods and generated 479 
comments on the paper’s website 
before commenting was finally shut 
down. Readers ran about 60-to-40 
against parents and children. Some 
sample entries: 

CAC2: keep your nasty little snotty 
kid away from me, PLEASE!!!! Do 
not let your stickly offspring rush up 
to me in Whole Foods and grab my 
$250 Ralph Lauren silk skirt with 
it’s grubby, crusty hands. One of the 
benefits of not having children is not 
having to wear the Mommy Ward¬ 
robe. Do not make those of us who 
are not forced into wash and wear 
to pay extra for the dry cleaner to 
remove child goo. Do not allow your 
offspring to lean over the seat of a res¬ 
taurant and try to initiate “conversa¬ 
tion” with me when I am enjoying a 
meal with friends 

graylandgal: I won’t make any apol¬ 
ogies: I hate kids, especially babies. 

If parents can’t afford or locate a sit¬ 
ter, then stay home. I am bloody sick 
of having my feet and Achilles ten¬ 
don rammed by knobby-tired stroll¬ 
ers the size of Smart Cars; I am bit¬ 
ter about extortion for baby showers, 
christening gift, etc., for droolers who 
won’t thank me now any more than 
they will when graduation extortions 
start; I am nauseated by the stench 
of dirty diapers changed in public 
areas because a lazy-ass parent won’t 
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adjourn to a restroom I am tired of 
“friends” dragging their hyper-active 
germ-spreaders to my antiques- and 
breakable-filled home for events 
clearly meant for grown-ups because, 
gee, everybody thinks they’re SO 
cute; and I weary of replying “hi” 467 
times to a toddler who hangs over the 
back of an adjoining restaurant booth 
because the parents won’t make it sit 

down and shut up. Bitter? You bet_ 

My parents did not inflict me on soci¬ 
ety until I developed continence, self¬ 
ambulation, and social skills. 

Knowingly or not, the Post had wan¬ 
dered headlong into a movement that 
has become increasingly militant in 
recent years: the childfree. 

The term refers to adults—many 
of them married or cohabiting cou¬ 
ples—without children. These people 
differ from the merely “childless” in 
that they want the world to know that 
their situation is not an accident. A 
spinster or an infertile couple might 
be childless by bad luck. The child- 
free are childless by choice. 

As you already suspect, the child- 
free movement has its roots in the 
1970s. After Paul Ehrlich’s (now dis¬ 
credited) Population Bomb became 
a sensation predicting hundreds of 
millions of deaths as the planet con¬ 
vulsed from overpopulation, clubs 
such as the National Organization for 
Non-Parents and No Kidding! sprang 
up. But what was once a hippy-crank 
affectation has in recent years become 
a wide-ranging attack on the soci¬ 
etal machinery which supports and 
encourages baby-making. 

The assault has been waged in large 
part through books, of which there are 
quite a few—people without children 
apparently have a lot of time to write. 
There’s Terri Casey’s earnest Pride and 
Joy: The Lives and Passion of Women 
without Children and Nicki Defago’s 
out-and-proud Childfree and Loving 
It! (Defago explains that “Choosing to 
be childfree brings with it a fantastic 
sense of freedom for which I feel grate¬ 
ful every day.”) There’s childfree self- 
help {Two Is Enough: A Couple's Guide 
to Living Childless by Choice) as well as 
chin-tugging, childfree introspection 
(Bill McKibben’s Maybe One: A Case 
for Smaller Families). 


In 2007, Corinne Maier’s saucy 
No Kids: 40 Good Reasons Not to 
Have Children became a sensation in 
Europe. It was translated for Ameri¬ 
can audiences two years later, and 
Maier’s quips—“Breastfeeding is 
slavery,” “Motherhood or success: 
Pick one”—were just as welcome 
here. Maier’s book is meant to amuse, 
but her conclusion is serious: “No 
kids, thanks. It’s better that way.” She 
would know. Unlike most people in 
the childfree movement, Maier has 
two children of her own. 

There is more, so much more. In 
2006 David Benatar, a philosophy 

Ever since ‘The Population 
Bomb’ appeared in 
1968 t hostility to babies 
has been at the core 
of the environmental 
movement. In 2009, 

Canada’s ‘Financial Post’ 
called fertility ‘the real 
inconvenient truth.’ 


professor at the University of Cape 
Town wrote Better Never to Have Been: 
The Harm of Coming into Existence —a 
book which argues that all births 
are harmful. “[T]he quality of even 
the best lives is very bad,” Benatar 
explained, “and considerably worse 
than most people recognize it to be. 
Although it is obviously too late to 
prevent our own existence, it is not 
too late to prevent the existence of 
future possible people.” 

In The Baby Boon: How Family- 
Friendly America Cheats the Childless , 
Elinor Burkett argues that the child- 
free are forced to work harder to com¬ 
pensate for their loafing, child-loving 
colleagues. The entire family-benefits 
system, she cries, is “affirmative action 
for mothers.” It’s a sign of how angry 
she is that Burkett—a liberal in excel¬ 
lent standing who almost certainly 
embraces actual, race-based prefer¬ 
ences—would imprudently com¬ 
pare the unfair advantage mothers 


get from “the system” to affirmative 
action. Another sign: Burkett was the 
crazed woman who stormed the stage 
and hijacked an acceptance speech at 
this year’s Academy Awards. 

It is a quirk of the movement that 
while the most committed child- 
free people tend to be women, being 
childfree is not primarily a femi¬ 
nist pose. In The Childless Revolution , 
Madelyn Cain describes three types 
of childfree women: “those who are 
positively childfree, those who are 
religiously childfree, and those who 
are environmentally childfree.” It is 
this last aspect that undergirds much 
of the movement, particularly at the 
policy level. 

There is, of course, a public pol¬ 
icy component to the childfree life¬ 
style. Ever since The Population Bomb 
appeared in 1968, hostility to babies 
has been at the core of the environ¬ 
mental movement. The group Cali¬ 
fornians for Population Stabilization 
claims that “population growth [is] 
wildly out of control” and is causing 
“further degradation of America’s 
natural treasures.” The Dalai Lama 
in 2008 warned that overpopulation 
is “very serious—very, very serious.” 
A 2009 study at Oregon State Uni¬ 
versity warned that children are ter¬ 
rible contributors to global warming. 
Dave Foreman, the cofounder of the 
group Earth First!, went so far as to 
say “The AIDS epidemic, rather than 
being a scourge, is a welcome devel¬ 
opment in the inevitable reduction 
of human population. ... If [it] didn’t 
exist, radical environmentalists would 
have to invent [it].” In 2009, Canada’s 
Financial Post called fertility “the real 
inconvenient truth” and called for a 
“planetary law” limiting women to a 
single child in order to “reverse the 
disastrous global birthrate” which is 
responsible for climate change. 

It’s a credit to America’s childfree 
that they believe population control 
should begin at home. Though some¬ 
times they are willing to go the extra 
mile. The environmentalist group 
Optimum Population Trust (OPT) 
has as its motto “fewer emitters, lower 
emissions.” OPT runs a program 
whereby environmentally conscious 
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Westerners can purchase carbon-off¬ 
setting family-planning credits. In 
other words, concerned citizens give 
the OPT money to be used for fund¬ 
ing birth control in developing coun¬ 
tries. In case you’re curious, the OPT 
estimates that it takes $144.20 per year 
to keep enough of the great unwashed 
from reproducing to offset a typical 
American’s existence. 

Yet for all the Malthusian worry- 
warting, at the street-level, being child- 
free is mostly about disdain for conser¬ 
vative traditionalists. Thus, the child- 
free refer to parents as “breeders” and 
mothers who breastfeed as “moomies” 
(as in cow). Those are the nicer terms. 
(The site happilychildfree.com cheer¬ 
fully catalogues childfree slang.) The 
great joke, however, is that the childfree 
rarely bump up against actual conserva¬ 
tive traditionalists. One of the motivat¬ 
ing presumptions of the lifestyle is that 
being childfree lets you live the fabu¬ 
lous life in a glittering metropolis. But 
real breeders can’t afford hip urban liv¬ 
ing. So the type of childfree conflicts 


we see in the Post are really schisms in 
the great urban liberal order. Childfree 
liberals aren’t chafing against mini- 
van-scale, Republican families. They’re 
chafing against neighboring liberals 
who choose to have one, or at most two, 
children. (The Post identified three Dis¬ 
trict wards where a minor “baby boom” 
was producing parent/nonparent con¬ 
flicts. Those wards went for Obama 83 
percent to 16 percent; 97 percent to 3 
percent, and 99 percent to 0.8 percent.) 

Last January, Ken Archer posted 
an essay to the urban planning 
website GreaterGreaterWashington. 
org. Archer is chief technology offi¬ 
cer at a local tech-company and lives 
in Georgetown with his wife and 
child. In his piece, Archer noted that 
one of the D.C. bus lines had recently 
adopted a policy requiring baby stroll¬ 
ers to be folded while on board, mak¬ 
ing it nearly impossible for parents 
with small children to ride the bus. 
Archer suggested that D.C. should 
follow European and Canadian tran¬ 
sit models which make special allow¬ 


ances for strollers in order to (1) cut 
down on car use and (2) make city 
cores more accessible to families. 

It’s hard to imagine a more 
politely liberal solution to a politely 
liberal problem. 

But the comment board erupted 
in childfree rage. “Why do people 
with children always think that they 
should be catered to? Fold your damn 
giant stroller,” replied one typical 
correspondent. 

Archer attempted to sooth his crit¬ 
ics by explaining that he wasn’t an 
entitled breeder and that he really just 
wanted to make sure that urban fami¬ 
lies could be earless and still do nec¬ 
essary trips, such as grocery shopping. 
But the mob was not mollified. “Peo¬ 
ple should think about how they’re 
going to get their food once they have 
a child BEFORE they have a child,” 
said a perturbed reader. “Maybe have 
your neighbor watch your kid for an 
hour or two. ... Maybe move closer 
to a store so you can walk. ... Maybe 
don’t have kids.” ♦ 


California Dreamin’ No More? 


By Thomas J. Donohue 

President and CEO 

U.S. Chamber of Commerce 

California has long captured Americas 
imagination. Home to nearly 1 in 8 Americans 
and 1 of the worlds 10 largest economies, 
the Golden State is where the rest of the 
nation looked to get a glimpse of the future. 
That's still true today, but for a much different 
reason. The California of years past—a 
dynamic mix of innovation, growth, and 
opportunity—has faded. In its place is a state 
that could soon look more like Greece. 

The July unemployment rate in 
California was 12.3%—higher than every 
other state except Michigan and Nevada. 
The budget deficit is a staggering $19.1 
billion. Tax rates are among the highest 
in the nation, and the regulatory burden 
is acknowledged as among the heaviest. 
Taken together, these factors have put the 
state on the edge of economic free fall. 

Even if you don't live in California, what 
happens there will matter to you. This is 


because our nation cannot fully recover 
unless and until California does. Fortunately, 
the best solution to California's economic 
woes is simple—economic growth. To 
help Californians achieve this goal, the 
U.S. Chamber has issued the Golden State 
Action Plan (uschamber.com/ca), a series 
of policy recommendations to improve the 
business climate, spur growth, and create 
desperately needed jobs. 

While the report focuses on a broad 
range of federal and state issues, allow me 
to focus on two specific areas: spending 
and taxes. 

California has a spending problem. 
Government expenditures account for 
18.3% of gross state product, according to 
the Pacific Research Institute—only three 
other states spend more. To get bulging 
deficits under control for good—and to 
ensure funding for core functions like 
education—legislators must make genuine 
spending reductions. Failure to do so means 
higher taxes, less economic activity, and the 
threat of bankruptcy. 


Some argue that higher taxes will solve 
the Golden State's woes, but they should 
think again. California already has the 
nation's highest general sales tax, the fourth 
highest income tax, and the ninth highest 
corporate tax. These rates have pushed 
businesses—and good-paying jobs—out 
of the state. This burden also makes it 
harder for families to buy a home, send a 
child to college, or invest for retirement. To 
drive economic activity, legislators need to 
change course and reduce taxes. 

What's happening in California is a 
cautionary tale for the rest of America. If 
other states follow California's path—as 
they have in the past—they, too, will face 
tremendous economic challenges. But if 
the Golden State and the rest of the nation 
embrace free enterprise, we could be 
California Dreamin' once again. 


U.S. Chamber of Commerce 
Comment at 

www.chamberpost.com. 
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The Scarlet ‘D’ 

It’s hard out here for a Democrat. 
by Joseph Bottum 


Hot Springs , South Dakota 
ant a measure of how bad 
November 2 could be for the 
Democrats? Take a look at 
South Dakota—home of the Badlands, 
the Corn Palace, Mt. Rushmore, and a 
Democratic party that we know isn’t 
dead only because from time to time it 
twitches in its sleep. 

Here’s one sign of how far the tide 
has ebbed: Eight years ago, Republican 
John Thune lost, by a slim margin, to 
Democratic senator Tim Johnson. Two 
years later, running for the state’s other 
U.S. Senate seat, Thune managed to slip 
past the Democrats’ Senate leader Tom 
Daschle—a close race that seemed, at 
the time, a major upset. 

As, perhaps, it was. But the fact 
remains that, through all the elections 
of those years, the state was a contest- 
able place for both parties, at least for 
local candidates. And this year? Thune 
is up for reelection, an attractive but 
challengeable first-term senator with¬ 
out a lot of legislative success thus far. 
And to fight him, the Democrats in 
South Dakota nominated... well, no 
one, as a matter of fact. The party is so 
demoralized it couldn’t even persuade 
anyone to act as the sacrificial offering, 
and John Thune will appear unopposed 
on this year’s ballot. 

And here’s another sign that the 
Democrats may be washing out to sea. 

South Dakota is one of those west¬ 
ern states, big in land and small in pop¬ 
ulation, that manages to have two sena¬ 
tors and only one representative. Since 
2004, that congressional seat has been 
held by Stephanie Herseth Sandlin. 

Now, Herseth Sandlin ought, by 
rights, to be unbeatable. She’s relatively 
young, she’s cute, and she’s something 
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of a Blue Dog in a state that likes a little 
contrariness in the people it sends to 
Washington. What’s more, she comes 
from an old political family that knows 
everybody in the state. Which is why, 
in 2006, she trounced the Republican 
Bruce Whalen by 69 to 29 percent, and 
in 2008 she handled Chris Lien by 68 
to 32 percent. 

Yes, South Dakota tends to turn 
against the politicians it thinks have 
become national figures—witness 
George McGovern’s defeat in 1980 and 
Tom Daschle’s in 2004—but Herseth 
Sandlin is still a long way from the 
ignominy of actually mattering in 
Congress. A bad year for her ought to be 
one in which she decides she shouldn’t 
try to trade up to a Senate seat. 

Instead, running this year to retain 
the congressional seat that she should 
own till the cows come home, she’s 
trailing 51 to 42 percent, according to 
the August Rasmussen Reports poll. 
Worse, she’s that far behind, basically, 
a nobody. 

No, that isn’t true. The Republi¬ 
can nominee is a 38-year-old woman 
named Kristi Noem, and, in fact, she 
has emerged during the campaign as 
a vibrant candidate: smart, sharp- 
tongued, strong willed, and possessed 
of some real political skills. South 
Dakota is basically ranchers and 
ranch-minded town-dwellers in the 
western half of the state, and farmers 
and the farm-minded in the eastern 
half. Noem comes from well east, over 
toward the Minnesota border—but 
she comes from a ranch there, rais¬ 
ing Angus cows and quarter horses, 
which puts her in well with both sides 
of the ancient prairie divide. 

Still, Noem is merely a two-term 
state representative, without much 
statewide recognition to work from. Yes, 
she impressed her colleagues enough to 
be chosen as assistant majority leader 


in the state House of Representatives. 
She convinced Ted Hustead, of the 
family that owns Wall Drug, a major 
tourist attraction, to be the official trea¬ 
surer of her campaign, and she got the 
Thune campaign to back her during 
the primaries. But she also drives like 
a maniac on those lonely South Dakota 
roads: over 20 traffic tickets since 1989, 
with the most recent this year, for driv¬ 
ing 94 miles an hour—a record unfor¬ 
tunately reminiscent of Bill Janklow, 
the longtime Republican power in the 
state, whose manslaughter conviction 
in 2003 opened up the congressional 
seat for Herseth Sandlin. 

What’s more, Noem never graduated 
from college. (The lengths to which 
her official website goes to explain 
this seem mostly embarrassing; Noem 
would be better advised to run against 
Herseth Sandlin’s boast of an out-of- 
state law degree from Georgetown.) 

In other words, during any normal 
election cycle, we wouldn’t have found 
out what a terrific candidate Kristi 
Noem is because she wouldn’t have 
gotten an opportunity to show us. But 
that’s the point. This isn’t a normal 
election cycle. 

Noem’s stands on the issues are 
pretty standard-issue conservative— 
strongly pro-life, hardline on sup¬ 
port for the military, against gun con¬ 
trol—with a little Tea Party tinge to 
her rhetoric on economics (although, 
in response to ads targeted at senior 
citizens, she’s recently announced 
that she opposes privatizing Social 
Security). And Herseth Sandlin is a 
pretty standard-issue centrist Demo¬ 
crat who voted, for instance, against 
the enormous health care bill this year 
(although, the Rapid City Journal has 
reported, she kept a potential chal¬ 
lenger out of the Democratic primary 
by promising secretly that she would 
not vote to repeal the bill). 

Campaigning back home, far from 
her Washington haunts, Herseth Sand¬ 
lin has already tacked about as far to 
the right as she can possibly manage. 
It might not be enough to save her. Do 
some traveling across the state, from 
Edgemont to Sisseton along one diag¬ 
onal or Buffalo to Elk Point along the 
other—miles of broken country to the 
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The Holy Bible In Its Original Order 

Why This Bible is Unique Above All Other Bibles . . . 


ki> y t! 


he Holy Bible In Its Original 
Order is an extraordinary 
Bible—unique in two ways. 
First, it is the only complete 
Bible ever published— 
with both Old and New 
Testaments—that accurately follows the 
original canonical or manuscript order as 
recognized by most scholars. In addition, once 
the original order of the 49 biblical books has 
been restored, the Seven Divisions of the Bible 
are also re-established. The Old Testament 
contains: 1) The Law, 2) The Prophets, and 3) 
The Writings. The New Testament contains: 4) 
The Gospels and Acts, 5) The General Epistles, 
6) The Epistles of Paul, and 7) The Book of 
Revelation. With this restoration to the 1st 
century ‘manuscript’ order, a purposeful design, 
symmetry and story flow order of the Bible 
become more readily apparent. 

It is a little known historical fact that the 
original manuscript order of both the Old and 
New Testament books was altered by early 
church fathers. The Holy Bible In Its Original 
Order includes commentaries that trace 
precisely how the Bible erroneously came to 
be in its present 66-book format—revealing 
how and why its books were mysteriously 
repositioned from their original order by fourth- 
century “editors.” 

Second, this version is a new translation— 
an accurate version —that reflects the true 
meaning of the original Hebrew and Greek 
with fidelity and accuracy, showing the unity of 
Scripture between the Old and New Testaments. 
Today, in the face of rampant religious 
confusion, those who read and study the 
English Bible deserve a quality translation that 
can be trusted. Reviewer Dan Decker of Bible 
Editions and Versions (January 2009) writes of 


this new version of the Bible: “It is an excellent 
translation for those desiring a literal one.... 
We heartily recommend this fine translation.” 



King James I (1567 - 1625) 

This new Original Order Version uses modern 
English, but retains the original grace, 
accuracy and grandeur of the King James 
Version, and eliminates archaic terms from 
the Middle Ages such as thee, thou, ghost, 
hath and shall . 

Included are vital Commentaries providing 
accurate accounts of the history, canonization 
and preservation of the books of the Bible: 

Who wrote them? When were they written? 
When were they canonized and by whom? 

Other Commentaries and Appendices answer 


critical questions such as: When was Jesus born? 
How did Jesus Christ fulfill the Law and the 
Prophets? When was Jesus crucified? How long 
was He in the tomb? When was He resurrected? 
What does it mean to be bom again? What are 
works of law? What are the tme teachings of 
the early apostolic New Testament Church that 
Jesus founded? Also, biblical and historical 
chronologies show an accurate timeline from 
the creation of Adam and Eve to the present. 
There are detailed footnotes and marginal 
references explaining hard-to-understand 
passages of Scripture. 

With 1432 pages, The Holy Bible In Its 
Original Order is only 1-3/8 inches thick—and 
measures 8-1/4 by 10-1/2 inches. The genuine 
handcrafted lambskin cover features gold 
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west and flat prairie to the east. And 
what you’ll learn is that there’s one 
problem Stephanie Herseth Sandlin 
can’t talk or wiggle her way out of: the 
“D” that follows her name. 

Kristi Noem would make a good, 
conservative congresswoman, but if 
she wins, it will be in large part because 


Jerusalem 

ister Sophie is a French-speaking 
nun from Lebanon who runs the 
Creche, an orphanage in Bethle¬ 
hem sponsored by the Vatican. She’s 
maybe 80 years old, though she won’t 
say. And it doesn’t matter. She shows 
the energy of a teenager as she takes 
care of 40 infants whose prospects of 
adoption are close to nil. Sister Sophie 
also has the heart of a saint. 

Adoption isn’t banned in the West 
Bank, but there’s a catch. It is sub¬ 
ject to sharia law. Orphans can only 
be adopted by Muslim families. But 
they rarely adopt. It’s frowned upon in 
Muslim culture. So the orphans, some 
with serious birth defects, stay with 
Sister Sophie until they’re passed on to 
an orphanage for older children. 

Their sad plight is a reflection of the 
adversity endured by Palestinian Chris¬ 
tians in a largely Muslim society. They 
do wonderful things. They operate col¬ 
leges, schools, and hospitals, open to 
all. But from the Palestinians and the 
Israelis who control the West Bank, 
they get little in return. Their motiva¬ 
tion comes from Christ’s teachings, 
their thanks from the grace of God. 

Christians play an important insti¬ 
tutional role here, taking care of many 
holy sites. (This is what the Crusades 
were about.) But the various Christian 
sects, small as they are, bicker among 


Fred Barnes is executive editor of 
The Weekly Standard. 


her state can’t bring itself to vote for 
anyone on the Democratic ticket this 
year. If South Dakota is a bellwether, a 
synecdoche, and a marker, November 
2 will be truly abysmal for the Demo¬ 
crats. Just when you thought the tide 
had slipped out about as far as it was 
going to, out it slips some more. ♦ 


themselves, notably over who should 
control the Church of the Holy Sepul¬ 
chre in the Old City of Jerusalem. As 
a result, a prominent Muslim family 
handles access to the church. 

The custodial job at sacred sites will 
get more difficult as the Christian pop¬ 
ulation continues to dwindle in Israel 
and the West Bank. “It’s been declin¬ 
ing since 1948 [when Israel became a 
state] and is declining very sharply,” 
says Alex Awad, dean of students at 
Bethlehem Bible College. “I’m afraid 
in 15 years, forget about Christians in 
the Holy Land.” In the West Bank and 
Gaza today, Christians are probably less 
than 2 percent of the population. 

“Who’s emigrating?” says Mitri 
Raheb, a Lutheran pastor, whose Inter¬ 
national Center of Bethlehem is the 
town’s third largest employer. “The 
best educated Palestinians, especially 
Christians.” Many emigrants have fam¬ 
ily connections in America. They leave 
because they can. 

Life is hard for Christians in the 
West Bank. Even on holy days, Pales¬ 
tinian Christians have trouble getting 
through Israeli checkpoints in time 
to worship at the Church of the Holy 
Sepulchre, built on the site of Christ’s 
crucifixion. The wall between Israel 
and the West Bank has dramatically 
reduced terrorist attacks, but it’s also 
made it difficult for Palestinian stu¬ 
dents to reach a school run by the Sis¬ 
ters of Charity on the Mount of Olives. 

Those are petty inconveniences. For 


the most part, Israelis are oblivious to 
the Christian community. One Israeli 
who sympathizes with the Palestinians 
told me he’s scarcely aware of a Chris¬ 
tian presence at all. And as a margin¬ 
alized religious minority in the West 
Bank, Christians face restrictions. 

“Our evangelism is not accepted in 
any Islamic society,” says Awad. “But 
we’re allowed to have our colleges, our 
schools, our hospitals.” Missionary 
work is limited to “indirect evange¬ 
lism.” That’s like don’t ask, don’t tell: 
Whatever you do, keep it out of sight. 

There’s another problem. The 
growth of radical Islam among Pales¬ 
tinians in recent years is “an increas¬ 
ingly dangerous threat to Christian 
communities, to individuals, and to the 
mode of life they practice,” says Justus 
Reid Weiner, an Israeli, in a report on 
the “human rights of Christians in 
Palestinian society.” The owner of a 
Christian bookstore in Gaza was mur¬ 
dered in 2007. 

Christians in the West Bank are 
fortunate to have at least one power¬ 
ful defender, Palestinian prime minis¬ 
ter Salaam Fayyad. He says he will do 
everything he can to keep the Christian 
community from shrinking. And he 
says he wants to hear immediately of 
any persecution of Christians. 

As part of a Christian group that 
spent a week in Israel and the West 
Bank last month, I talked to numerous 
Palestinian Christians. I was struck by 
the lack of evidence for the idea that 
Christians are a buffer between Israe¬ 
lis and Palestinians, an impediment to 
conflict. They aren’t. 

They are highly critical of Israel and 
strongly support a Palestinian state. 
“I am more willing to live under an 
Islamic state with sharia law than not 
have a Palestinian state,” says Awad. 
Coming from a deeply committed 
Christian, that’s quite a statement and, 
to me, an appalling one. 

But Awad, a genial and gracious 
man, tempered it. “The more Chris¬ 
tians you have, the more blessings we 
can have on this land,” he says. “Once 
we have a Palestinian state, hope¬ 
fully more Palestinian Christians will 
move back.” Maybe they will, but I 
wouldn’t bet on it. ♦ 


Endangered Species 

The Christians of the West Bank. 
by Fred Barnes 
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Theirs But 
To Do and Die 

Dien Bien Phu and the twilight of the warrior. 


By Robert Messenger 

I would like to emphasize that, in my opinion and insofar as the free 
world is concerned', the French Union forces at Dien Bien Phu are fight¬ 
ing a modern Thermopylae. 

—General Walter Bedell Smith, 
Undersecretary of State, April 19,1954 

Caution and cynicism are safe, hut soldiers don’t want to follow 
cautious cynics. They follow leaders who believe enough to risk failure or 
disappointment for a worthy cause. 

—General Stanley McChrystal, 
from his retirement remarks July 23,2010 

M arcel Bigeard, who died on June 18 at 
the age of 94, was a paragon of a new 
type of professional warrior that arose 
during the Cold War. For while the 
United States and the Soviet Union 
(and their many allies) built large-scale militaries for an 
eventual hot war, what came instead were proxy wars in 
places like Vietnam and the Congo. These did not require 
the technology-laden and discipline-heavy units prepared 
to fight in the Fulda Gap, but instead small, mobile units 
of soldiers dedicated to an intense operational tempo. And 
they required resourceful officers, able to adapt the methods 
of guerillas and willing to lead by example. Bigeard, who 
rose from the ranks to four-star general, was such a soldier: 
emphasizing physical fitness and endurance, preferring to 
live rough with his men, and a master of the topography of 
battlegrounds. He refused to carry a weapon into combat, 
feeling his job was to lead not to fight. (In the U.S. Army, 
men like Charlie Beckwith, the founder of Delta Force, and 
Richard Meadows, leader of the Son Tay Raiders, had simi¬ 
lar careers and maintain similar legends.) 

Bigeard thrived in the dirty war (guerre sale ) of the post¬ 
colonial era, amassing an extraordinary combat record at the 
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Paratroopers landing at Dien Bien Phu, November 20, 1953 


head of paratroop units he trained to fight in his image and 
helping to develop the most successful counterinsurgency 
strategies of the postwar era. Yet his obituaries this sum¬ 
mer were dominated by a continuing dispute within 
France over the use of torture during the Battle of Algiers 
in 1957—action sanctioned by the French government of 
the day. Such is the fate of even the greatest warriors in the 
West’s post-military popular culture. Nations are no longer 
grateful to “The Glorious Dead,” and soldiers are no longer 
heroes. Yet this does not change the fact that Bigeard can be 
spoken of in the same breadth as men like Leonidas, John 
Chard, and Anthony McAuliffe: leaders whom soldiers fol- 
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lowed to the extremes of endurance. What Bigeard and the 
rest of the “para mafia” did at the Battle of Dien Bien Phu 
should be remembered in the way that the 300 Spartans’ 
defense of the Hot Gates has stirred boys’ dreams for 2,500 
years. Few do so remember it, but among their number are 
the American generals who have been prosecuting our wars 
in Iraq and Afghanistan. 


selves the national government. The French had no trou¬ 
ble reestablishing themselves in the south of the country 
and outright war between the Viet-Minh and the French 
broke out in December 1946, when Ho ordered his troops 
to attack the French installations in Hanoi. He based his 
calculations on the Socialist party, which he assumed would 
be sympathetic to his aims, having come to power in Paris. 
He was wrong, and French troops rapidly routed the Viet- 
Minh in and around Hanoi. 

So began the first phase of the war. The fighting was 
bloody and constant, but by 1948 the insurgency was wan¬ 
ing. Ho and his main gen¬ 
eral, Vo Nguyen Giap, were 
reduced to hit-and-run tac¬ 
tics and acts of terror, but 
they weren’t wiped out 
and were invigorated with 
the Communist victory 
in China. Mao and Stalin 
both offered full support 
to the insurgency. Materiel 
and advisers poured in, and 
Viet-Minh soldiers were 
trained in China and orga¬ 
nized into real divisions. In 
1949, French troops were 
suddenly facing soldiers 
in steel helmets and armed 
with light artillery. That 
was the year, moreover, that 
the war became controversial 
in France itself. The Fourth 
Republic was unstable—20 
heads of state between 1947 
and 1958 and periods with¬ 
out any executive at all. In 
the wake of Mao’s victory, 
France’s powerful Commu¬ 
nist party began to organize 
opposition to the war in Indo¬ 
china: Stories of supposed 
French atrocities ran in its 
papers; dock workers refused 
to load ships bound for Indo¬ 
china; and the party-adopted 
slogan—“Not one man, not 
one sou ”—appeared as graffiti. 

In the fall of 1950, Giap’s troops scored their first victo¬ 
ries in a sequence of attacks on the French forts along the 
border with China. Vietnam was a difficult battleground for 
a modern army. The country had a primitive road network, 
much of which dissolved during the long rainy season. It 


CHINA 



DE LATTRE LINE 


LAOS 


T he Battle of Dien Bien Phu passed from history 
into legend almost the moment it ended in the 
early hours of May 8, 1954. Popular conception is 
that colonialism’s days 
in Indochina were num¬ 
bered, and there was 
nothing French soldiers 
could have done to arrest 
the forces of history. 

The Indochina War that 
ebbed and flowed after 
1945 tends to be pre¬ 
sented as either a small 
episode in the story of 
postwar Asian national¬ 
ism or the opening act 
of a long war that ended 
in 1976. These are handy 
tales for textbook writers 
and newspaper colum¬ 
nists, but the facts don’t 
support them. Even a 

cursory study shows that Dien Bien Phu was a viable 
military gamble and one that the French came close 
to winning. Indochina might just as easily have been 
another Malaya as a precursor to U.S. failure in Vietnam. 

As so often when political issues are intertwined with 
military, hindsight is blind. 

The French in Indochina cooperated with the 
Japanese during World War II—taking their orders 
from far-off Vichy. In March 1945, the Japanese, fear¬ 
ing an Allied invasion, suddenly interned the French 
troops and administrators and took over the country’s 
defense. Ho Chi Minh had been sent by Mao to build 
up the Indochinese Communist party in 1941. He con¬ 
ceived of the Viet-Minh (a shortening of the words for 
“League for the Independence of Vietnam”) as a nation¬ 
alist front for the Communists to hide behind until the 
French and Japanese had been defeated. Ho got arms from 
OSS operatives by promising to fight the Japanese, but all 
his efforts went toward organizing his cadres and assassi¬ 
nating nationalists who might potentially prove a rival to 
the Communists. They moved swiftly when the war ended, 
marching armed bands into Hanoi and proclaiming them¬ 
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became dense jungle just a few miles outside of even the 
largest cities. The hills were vast canopies of forest, and the 
unforested plains networks of streams and rivers. French 
troops and supply columns could not leave the roads and 
made easy targets for all-but-invisible guerrillas. The battles 
around Cao Bang were products of this environment—and 
of martinet French generals far away in Hanoi who kept 
insisting that preset plans be followed despite the chang¬ 
ing circumstances. Of the 5,807 French troops in action, 
only 1,338 survived. The French pulled back completely 
from the border, giving the Viet-Minh control of Northern 
Tonkin. This proved the most disastrous decision of the war, 
allowing the free flow of arms and aid from China to the 
Viet-Minh. 

So began the second phase of the war, and France’s 
response was to appoint its best general (though the third 
offered the command), Jean de Lattre de Tassigny. Presented 
with the job by the defense minister, de Lattre replied, “I 
have nothing to gain and everything to lose, and that is 
why I accept.” He set up a fortified line defending the Red 
River Delta—home to the vast majority of the people in the 
north—to deny the Viet-Minh access to the villages where 
they collected supplies and money while creating mobile 
columns to hunt down the insurgents. De Lattre also set 
about building a self-sufficient local army. By 1953, the Viet¬ 
namese National Army would be 200,000 strong and hold¬ 
ing down much of the south (with a further 128,000 people 
serving in the militias and police). There were also 100,000 
native Vietnamese in the French army itself as de Lattre 
focused initially on recruiting them into regular French 
units as a way of training soldiers who could form the back¬ 
bone of a disciplined force. (Such troops would make up a 
third of the soldiers fighting at Dien Bien Phu.) 

After the successes of Cao Bang, Giap thought that 1951 
would be the year of the “counteroffensive.” In January, he 
attacked at Vinh Yen; in March at Mao Khe, and in May 
along the Day River in the twin battles of Nam Dinh and 
Ninh Binh. In each case, de Lattre’s mobile forces inflicted 
heavy casualties—kill ratios running at ten to one. Giap’s 
'‘General Offensive” was a disaster, and the Viet-Minh 
returned to guerrilla tactics. While the French victories 
were good for morale and garnered positive headlines—de 
Lattre was a press-savvy general—they did little to improve 
the overall situation. The de Lattre Line was porous. The 
French simply did not have enough men to deny the Viet- 
Minh access to the population of the delta. And de Lat¬ 
tre, who had done so much to hearten the French effort in 
Indochina, was dying of cancer. He had to be relieved in 
December 1951, after just one year in command, and died 
on January 11, 1952. 

His successor, Raoul Salan, maintained the strategy but 
with little of the active leadership that had made it work, 


and the manpower issues grew ever more severe. Through¬ 
out 1952, the French looked for battles where they could 
inflict heavy casualties on the enemy, but for the most part 
they remained trapped in their static positions—they had 
more than 900 fortified positions in the country, employing 
84,000 soldiers. Each had to be supplied, and every relief 
column was targeted on one or another “Ambush Alley” or 
“Street Without Joy.” 

T he final phase of the war began in May 1953 with 
the appointment of Henri Navarre as commander 
in chief in Indochina. He was met in Saigon by an 
old academy chum whose first words were, “What are you 
doing in this shithouse?” Navarre’s assignment was not to 
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win the war, but to create the conditions for an honorable 
peace. He needed to take the offensive using his best troops 
while continuing to stand up the Vietnamese National 
Army. What had bedeviled French commanders was the 
inability to bring their heavy advantages in firepower to 
bear against larger Viet-Minh units. In late November 
and December 1952, French paratroopers had achieved a 
major success at Na San in the High Region where a heav¬ 
ily reinforced airstrip—a base aero-terrestre , generally called a 
hedgehog—had held out against heavy assault. A sequence 
of fortified positions offered dense fields of fire, and the air¬ 
strip allowed continual resupply. Na San had been irresist¬ 
ible to Giap, and he committed enough troops to allow the 
aggressive defenders to score a major victory. The hedgehog 
seemed to offer a way to meet the Viet-Minh on its own ter¬ 
rain without sacrificing the French military advantages. 

Navarre knew that Giap would take the offensive in the 
spring and feared that Laos 
would be the objective. (In its 
endless political maneuvering 
to maintain a pretense of offer¬ 
ing national determination, 
the French had just signed a 
mutual defense treaty with the 
nominally independent Laos 
and such calculations were a 
part of Navarre’s burden.) He 
eventually settled on a massive 
version of the Na San hedgehog 
on the open plain around Dien 
Bien Phu (the words mean “Big Frontier Administrative 
Center”) in the Nam Yum River Valley on the Laos bor¬ 
der. It was to be the bait for a trap for Giap’s best divisions. 
On November 20, 1953, paratroopers were dropped on 
Dien Bien Phu and began building a base. Around a cen¬ 
tral airstrip were Centers of Resistance (CRs), each bearing 
a woman’s name, from Anne-Marie to Isabelle, and each in 
turn containing small supporting fortified entrenchments 
called by number—Eliane 1-12, Huguette 1-7, and so on. 
Dien Bien Phu was not intended as an all or nothing gam¬ 
ble for the future of Indochina. It was a gesture toward Laos, 
bait for the Viet-Minh, and a base for offensive operations 
that might relieve pressure on the delta. Navarre’s plans 
still pointed toward 1955 as the year of stalemate when 
he hoped to have enough Vietnamese troops to reinforce 
the idea that while the French might not be able to defeat 
the Viet-Minh, they could hold the country indefinitely. 

Navarre had been prophetic in his decision to fight in the 
highlands. Giap had already sent two of his five divisions to 
campaign in Laos, and they were quickly moved to the hills 
around Dien Bien Phu. A captain in the Foreign Legion 
wrote home to his wife, describing the base as “an immense 


stadium twenty kilometers long and eight wide. The sta¬ 
dium belongs to us, the bleachers in the mountains to the 
Viets.” By the end of December, there were 12,000 French 
troops at Dien Bien Phu (including, in classic French style, 
two Bordels Mobiles de Campagne , “mobile field bordellos,” 
one for the French soldiers and one for the Vietnamese). 
Giap initially planned to make an assault on the base in the 
last week of January, just as soon as his troops and supplies 
were in place. But he held back. With the encouragement of 
his Chinese “advisers”—they had to approve every decision 
Giap made—he concluded that this was now the crucial 
battleground. The French could not easily evacuate their 
troops over such a distance. Time was on the Viet side. Giap 
resolved to concentrate all his forces and materiel in hopes 
of winning a large conventional battle. 

Dien Bien Phu was 500 miles from the Chinese bor¬ 
der: too far, Navarre and his officers had felt, for even the 
able Viet-Minh to drag artil¬ 
lery pieces and set up the sup¬ 
ply lines to maintain a large 
army in the field. They thought 
they would have the advantage 
thanks to airpower. Yet it proved 
impracticable to supply such a 
large base so far forward. It was 
185 miles from the French air¬ 
fields in Tonkin, at the limits of 
many planes’ range, and morn¬ 
ing fog cut the available flying 
hours. Delivering the supplies 
necessary to build the Dien Bien Phu hedgehog to mili¬ 
tary standards to withstand sustained artillery fire would 
have required 12,000 sorties by the entire French airfleet in 
Indochina—five months of flying. And lack of planes was 
a problem from the first; the original paratroop drop was 
done in two waves as there weren’t enough C-47s to drop 
both battalions simultaneously. 

The French overestimated not only their planes’ ability 
to supply the base, but much more their ability to hamper 
the Viet-Minh supply chain. French intelligence estimated 
that Giap would need 30 tons of rice each day to sustain 
his divisions in the High Region, which would take 2,000 
trucks, a fleet easily spotted in action from the air. Yet tens of 
thousands of coolies performed miraculous feats. Trees were 
tied together to form canopied tunnels that kept the sup¬ 
ply route from aerial view, log bridges were built below the 
surface of streams and rivers to disguise them, bicycle com¬ 
panies were organized where men rode and pushed their 
machines with as much as 400 pounds of rice across hun¬ 
dreds of miles of jungle path. The Communist Viet-Minh, 
with an emphasis on unified work and simple slogans, was 
well organized for such efforts: “Zealously to build roads 


By the end of December, there 
were 12,000 French troops 
at Dien Bien Phu (including, 
in classic French style, two 
Bordels Mobiles de Campagne, 
‘mobile field bordellos/ one 
for the French soldiers and 
one for the Vietnamese). 
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for artillery is zealously to work for victory To build forti¬ 
fications an inch thicker is to create more favorable condi¬ 
tions.” The French pilots searched and searched, bombed 
and bombed—and still troops and supplies descended on 
Dien Bien Phu. 

Any idea, moreover, of Dien Bien Phu being a base 
for offensive operations was quickly given up. The casual¬ 
ties from French sorties into the jungle were too high and 
the gains negligible. The French hunkered down to await 
attack, still confident in their superior firepower. By March, 
Giap had 150 artillery pieces in place to the French defend¬ 
ers’ 60. And political considerations had completely altered 
the importance of the battle. Yet another weak French min¬ 
istry had forced the Americans to agree to 
include the Chinese at a conference of the 
big four powers in April where Korea— 
the war there had just ended—and Indo¬ 
china would be the main topics. The 
Geneva Conference was quickly perceived 
as a deadline for victory. Navarre knew it. 

Giap knew it, too. The battle for Dien 
Bien Phu was suddenly for Indochina. 

I t began on March 13. The volume 
of Viet-Minh artillery was a surprise 
to the defenders, who had been rely¬ 
ing on aerial reconnaissance and coun¬ 
terbattery work to destroy the enemy 
guns almost as soon as they started firing. 

But the Viet-Minh had spent six weeks 
studying the French positions and from 
the first volleys were hitting the French 
planes on the runway and hammering 
the artillery crews in their open pits—as the French guns 
needed to be able to fire the 360 degrees of the valley, they 
had been built without shelter. The Viet-Minh had set their 
batteries in hillside dugouts to protect them from counter¬ 
fire and had established a wide range of anti-aircraft batter¬ 
ies which made the French flyers’ strafing runs of napalm 
and even reconnaissance increasingly suicidal. 

The Viet-Minh objective on the 13th was the eastern¬ 
most Center of Resistance, Beatrice. The most in danger, it 
was also the most lightly held—by a single depleted bat¬ 
talion of Foreign Legionnaires, about 450 men. They were 
elite troops, but there were so few that each of the four 
strongpoints had but a single officer. The French com¬ 
mander at Dien Bien Phu, Christian de Castries, was a dash¬ 
ing tank commander. He had been put in charge when it 
was expected the base would be a center of lightning offen¬ 
sive operations and had no knowledge of fortified defense. 
Though the timing and objective of the Viet attack were 
clear, Castries made no provision for counterattacking (key 


in the defensive battles that hedgehogs were designed to 
wage) and even turned down Navarre’s offer of three addi¬ 
tional battalions (which would have increased his fighting 
manpower by 25 percent). While Castries was correct that 
he didn’t have the supplies for additional men, he would 
need them almost immediately after fighting began. 

The battle for Beatrice began at dusk after a two-hour 
barrage. The Viet-Minh almost always attacked at night to 
deny French planes the ability to influence a battle. (Much 
of the eight weeks of combat at Dien Bien Phu occurred 
in the ghostly green light of high-intensity parachute flares 
dropped by aircraft circling above.) The first assault was 
overwhelming—two full regiments employing 4,000 men 


with half again as many in reserve—and almost the entirety 
of the Legion battalion was wiped out, though taking many 
times their number in Viet-Minh lives. (One of the battal¬ 
ion’s few remaining officers, Captain Philippe Nicolas, was 
reading a letter from the Ministry of Finance when the 
shelling began. It informed him that his wages would be 
garnished if he did not immediately pay his back taxes. He 
was killed defending his post later that night.) 

Beatrice fell just before dawn, and no attempt was made 
to recapture her. Castries would later say it was due to the 
lack of air support caused by heavy fog, but the French 
commanders were really in shock at the ferocity of the Viet 
gunnery. Castries’s chief of staff had a breakdown, and the 
artillery commander, Charles Piroth, who had repeatedly 
expressed the sentiment that five minutes after the Viet- 
Minh guns began firing there would be no more Viet-Minh 
guns, committed suicide on the night of the 14th by holding 
a grenade to his chest. (When the news of Piroth’s act came 
out days later, a paratroop officer remarked that if everybody 



Vietnamese paratroopers reporting for duty at Dien Bien Phu, December 1953 
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responsible for this mess were to take such a way out, Dien 
Bien Phu and Paris were both going to be pretty empty) 

Gabrielle, though defended in force, fell the next night. 
Anne-Marie would be abandoned on March 17 by the Thai 
troops who held her. Giap called a halt to the attack and 
settled in to dig trenches. His tactics were not far removed 
from the siege warfare conceived by Vauban in the 17th 
century—surround your enemy, cut off his offensive abili¬ 
ties, deny him supply, strangle him with tighter and tighter 
rings of trenches allowing your guns to pound his strong- 
points, and take them one by one. 

Navarre was dismayed by Castries’s failure to fight for 
the CRs. He sent reinforcements of the best troops in Indo¬ 
china—the paratroopers who had originally been dropped 


on Dien Bien Phu in November and then pulled out to 
fight in Laos and the Delta. These units fought at an opera¬ 
tional tempo rarely seen in modern warfare and exemplified 
the great divide in the French military between the tradi¬ 
tional spit-and-polish army with its clear class distinctions 
in the officer corps and the colonial and African armies that 
did the overseas fighting. The paratroop ranks drew heavily 
on former Resistance fighters and had a healthy contempt 
for the hidebound regulars who had lost so quickly in 1940. 
They emphasized intense physical fitness and the impro¬ 
visation necessary to war light and fast. On March 16, the 
already legendary Bigeard led his 6th Battalion in their sec¬ 
ond drop over Dien Bien Phu in a matter of months. One 
of his officers briefed his heavy weapons company on the 
jump, “All I can tell you is I know how we’re going to get in, 
but I don’t know how we’re going to get out.” 


T he success at Na San had been thanks to the union 
of aggressive paratroopers and hardened Foreign 
Legionnaires. They had prepared a defense in depth 
and counterattacked immediately. A defender must await 
the attacker’s pleasure, but at that moment he can become 
the aggressor. The Viet-Minh’s mass attacks on a strong- 
point were an invitation to slaughter if met not just by pre¬ 
pared fire, but also by waves of resistance that forced a vio¬ 
lent struggle for every inch of ground. During the pause in 
fighting, operational command at Dien Bien Phu passed to 
Pierre Langlais, a paratroop lieutenant-colonel. He set the 
conditions for fighting along the lines that had been suc¬ 
cessful at Na San. (An endlessly gruff officer, Langlais had 
been berating Piroth just before the artilleryman’s suicide.) 

On March 31, Giap resumed the offen¬ 
sive, targeting the CRs that guarded the 
base’s eastern approaches: Dominique and 
Eliane. He hoped in a single night to take the 
five main strong points. Dominique 1 and 
2 fell, as did Eliane 1, but at Dominique 3, 
intricately prepared gunnery fields wreaked 
havoc on the attackers. And Eliane 2 held 
thanks to repeated counterattacks. Langlais 
and Bigeard (acting essentially as the for¬ 
mer’s executive officer for the rest of the bat¬ 
tle) committed troops piecemeal as needed: 
a broken company to retake a hill would be 
followed by a few hundred Legionnaires 
to hold it. Troops were held in reserve to 
see where next a leak would spring, though 
Langlais had no fear of committing them all 
when the crisis came. What mattered was act¬ 
ing with dispatch and hitting hard enough 
to make the enemy’s attack falter until day¬ 
break forced retreat. 

The battle for Eliane 2 raged for five 
nights, but the French held. Giap then turned his atten¬ 
tion to the western approach and tried again and again to 
take Huguette 6. By April 10, the “Battles of the Hills” were 
over. Giap again paused, but not to prepare for a new assault. 
Casualties were threatening to make the battle unsustain¬ 
able, and Ho investigated the possibility of drawing Chi¬ 
nese troops and bombers into the fight. This was the cri¬ 
sis point of the whole battle. As well as the Viet-Minh had 
prepared and despite their major early successes, they had 
been fought to a standstill by an aggressive defense. The 
tiny French band was stretched thin and taking fearful 
casualties, but dealing them in much greater numbers. On 
the five hills, Giap had committed 30,000 men against some 
2,000 constantly replaced defenders. Viet-Minh casualties 
were likely 12,000 killed and wounded. 

Here, as so often in the wars for Vietnam, Giap showed 



A Viet-Minh bicycle company bringing rice to the troops at Dien Bien Phu 
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himself a disastrous commander—it would be hard to 
find a more overrated figure in military history. He had 
achieved artillery supremacy on the first day of battle, yet 
never systematically destroyed the French guns as tactics 
require (and which he had the direct observation and fire 
supremacy to accomplish with ease). French howitzers and 
mortars were devastatingly effective in the battles for Eliane 
and Dominique. Giap was content to pour his numerous 
forces before the French emplacements as if it was Septem¬ 
ber 1914. He rapidly needed reinforcements and was pon¬ 
dering circumstances that might make him retire from the 
Nam Yum Valley. 

By all military logic, Dien Bien Phu should have fallen. 
But war happens in the specific and is prey to strange turns. 
Thanks to the resilience of the defenders, it had survived. 
With enough men, Langlais and Bigeard could have retaken 
the lost forts and set the terms for the type of victory earned 
during 195l’s spring offensives 
and at Na San—for the Viet- 
Minh to decide there were bet¬ 
ter ways to fight than by dying 
by the thousands in front of 
heavy French fire. This was 
the chance to achieve Navarre’s 
objectives and set the ground 
for Geneva. Yet the high com¬ 
mand in Hanoi dithered. A 
promised airborne brigade 
became a battalion, and even 
that was delivered piecemeal 
and too late. Giap ordered two 
divisions of raw troops to come 
from the Viet bases and doubled-down on Dien Bien Phu, 
but the French, who had no alternative, did not. 

Popular historians tell us the French staked everything 
on Dien Bien Phu. But just 4 percent of the French troops 
in Indochina were holding down 60 percent of Giap’s fight¬ 
ing units. Navarre had been searching for a place where 
the Viet-Minh would not simply retire if they took heavy 
losses. Despite all the mistakes, he had actually found it. He 
had 400,000 troops at his command in Indochina. He could 
have made the decision to reinforce in strength—not just 
by air, but by setting in motion a mass long-range relief col¬ 
umn from Laos. But Navarre weighed too many factors— 
the general in charge of Tonkin did not want to give up 
men, and many senior army figures in Hanoi viewed Dien 
Bien Phu as just an irregulars’ sideshow—and he was actu¬ 
ally waging a simultaneous operation in the south using 
25,000 troops in a series of amphibious landings. Operation 
Atalante was indecisive, while at Dien Bien Phu, Bigeard’s 
troops retook the lost strongpoints but did not have the 
men to hold them. This was when the battle was lost. The 


para commanders had redeemed Navarre’s strategy, and he 
failed to support them. 

T he story of Dien Bien Phu’s fall is an epic of endur¬ 
ance—like Bataan or Stalingrad—of men fighting to 
the limits of body and spirit. Though Langlais never 
got the reinforcements he wanted, each day volunteers 
parachuted into the camp, between 1,800 and 2,600 soldiers 
during the battle’s last month, most at night, through heavy 
flak, and uncertain they would even land on French-held 
ground. Some arrived the night before it fell, jumping into 
a fortress that they knew was doomed. 

The conditions in the base were inhuman. By late April, 
there were more than 3,000 wounded men—850 critically— 
trapped in close, dark bunkers subject to constant shelling. 
As the battle reached its end, even the severely wounded 
returned to fight rather than stay in the dungeon-like tri¬ 
age centers. There are accounts 
of double amputees helping to 
hold the lines by firing machine 
guns as their comrades counter¬ 
attacked. Battalions were nonex¬ 
istent, and companies reduced 
to the size of platoons. Those 
that held the flashpoints like 
Eliane 1 used 3,000 grenades 
to hold their lines each evening 
and fought in a manner remi¬ 
niscent of the Western Front. 
(Castries at one point requested 
World War I-style trench peri¬ 
scopes. None could be found in 
Indochina.) The days were an endless attempt at gathering 
in the airdropped supplies—180 tons were needed daily and 
the drops were far from accurate—or digging new trenches 
and fortifications. The nights were pitched battles for the 
remaining CRs or to destroy the Viet trenches closing in. 

The monsoon came on April 25 and turned the valley 
into a sea of mud. Trenches were two- and three-feet deep in 
glue-like muck. The soldiers were always wet and had little 
time to eat or sleep. It was a second Passchendaele, and the 
tactics were the same: mining, sniping, hand-to-hand com¬ 
bat with grenades and entrenching tools. Studies of World 
War II combat show that after 45 days of constant combat, 
soldiers became automatons, unable to think and with 
slowed reactions. But the new arrivals reported the para¬ 
troopers’ and Legionnaires’ unwavering conviction that 
they would win. 

In mid-April, Huguette 6 was cut off by the tight net¬ 
work of Viet trenches, and after three bloody nights trying 
to get ammunition, grenades, and food across, the decision 
was made to abandon her. On April 21, Huguette 1 was 


The French were stretched thin 
and taking fearful casualties, 
but dealing them in greater 
numbers. On the five hills, Giap 
had committed 30,000 men 
against some 2,000 constantly 
replaced defenders. Viet-Minh 
casualties were likely 12,000 
killed and wounded. 
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lost. A counterattack by the last arriving paratroop compa¬ 
nies failed, and it would be the last offensive measure the 
French attempted. Giap had planned his third offensive 
for May 1-5, timed with the opening of the Geneva confer¬ 
ence. But he was still far from certain of final victory and 
estimated the French would hold out until the end of June. 
The French high command’s hope lay in a deus ex machina 
of direct American intervention, but Eisenhower declined 
to act. The French at Dien Bien Phu had found their Ther¬ 
mopylae, but there would be no Salamis or Plataea. 

At 8 EM. on May 1, a heavy barrage hammered the 
frontline CRs. Eliane 1 fell that night. Dominique 3 and 


Huguette 5 on May 2. Huguette 4 held yet one more day. 
On the night of May 6, Eliane 2 was finally taken, and the 
following morning Eliane 4. There were fewer than 650 
French defenders still fighting, and a ceasefire was orga¬ 
nized to save the thousands of wounded in the hospital 
warrens of the final French bastion: Claudine. The remain¬ 
ing defenders, strung out amongst the destroyed remains 
of various strongpoints, were too tired and too few to even 
need to surrender. By all accounts the battle simply stopped. 
The siege was over, and the war quickly followed. A cease¬ 
fire was agreed at Geneva on July 20 and the country parti¬ 
tioned pending elections. Hundreds of thousands of Tonki¬ 
nese and Annamites headed south overwhelming expec¬ 
tations. (The Viet-Minh made sure to infiltrate a cadre of 
6,000 hardcore Communists into the south to continue 
their war.) The French were simply in a hurry to recover 
their soldiers and leave. 

Precise casualty figures for Dien Bien Phu are impos¬ 


sible to come by. The best estimate for the French side is 
that of the 15,090 men who fought there between March 
13 and May 7, about 1,500 were killed and close to 5,000 
wounded, with another 1,600 missing in action—some lost 
to the vagaries of jungle and trench warfare, many simply 
deserters (especially from the weaker Thai and Vietnamese 
units). Viet-Minh casualties were between 25,000 and 30,000, 
with 40 percent of those killed-in-action. The Viet-Minh 
captured just over 10,000 men at Dien Bien Phu, 4,500 of 
whom were wounded, 900 so severely they were kept with 
their doctors until the truce came and they could be evac¬ 
uated. The rest were plunged into the jungle and one- to 
two-month marches to prison camps on the 
Chinese border—12 miles a day with lim¬ 
ited nourishment. Four months of marching 
and captivity proved far more deadly than 
the battle. Only 3,900 returned home. This 
was not due to sadism on the part of the Viet- 
Minh. Without sufficient food or fresh water, 
without medical supervision, with a third of 
the prisoners wounded, and having fought 
a continuous eight-week battle, men rapidly 
succumbed to disease. Photographs of the 
survivors returning to Hanoi show the hol¬ 
low-eyed, emaciated figures we know from 
Holocaust histories. 

So ended the Battle of Dien Bien Phu. 
History has ruled the French defeat inevi¬ 
table, which demeans the sacrifices made 
by the soldiers on each side. The Viets won 
thanks to the unstinting efforts of their army. 
And even so, the decision hung in the bal¬ 
ance. With better command and support, the 
base could have held out and possibly set the 
ground for a sensible peace like that allowed by Britain’s 
victory in the 1950s Malayan Emergency. The war, more¬ 
over, needn’t have ended because Dien Bien Phu was over¬ 
run. The severe losses forced upon the Viet-Minh made 
their victory pyrrhic. The Viet-Minh were in no position 
during the height of the monsoon to move their shattered 
units to threaten Hanoi. Just as conditions on the ground 
had not changed much after de Lattre’s 1951 victories, 
so they hadn’t in summer 1954. What had changed was 
France’s willingness to continue the fight—politics, not 
combat, decided the war. Ho’s strategy had proved far more 
adept than Giap’s tactics. 

T he failure to understand this was one of the chief 
legacies of the war—and the catalyst of a second. In 
1963, Henry Cabot Lodge, the U.S. ambassador to 
South Vietnam, asked France’s best chroniclers of the Indo¬ 
china War, Bernard Fall and Jean Larteguy, to talk to senior 



French soldiers take cover in a trench near the end of the battle, May 4, 1954 
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U.S. commanders and diplomats. In his memoirs, The Face 
of War (1976), Larteguy summarized the talk: 

“You seem to suppose that France’s defeat was because she 
was a colonizer. In reality it was due to her hesitations and 
shifts, to her inability to choose and maintain a political 
stance. The French government had only one idea—negoti¬ 
ate—but the conditions for negotiation were never the same 
as those of the Vietminh. The Viets are remarkable soldiers, 
and their political organization is at all times subordinated 
to the exigencies of their struggle: to have an immense army 
where an entire people is formed into brigades. You said 
that the Ngo family [Ngo Dinh Diem was the president of 
South Vietnam. He and his brother were killed in a U.S.- 
organized coup in 1963] is a bad lot. It’s true. You said that 
the democracy you’re going to establish here, after the elim¬ 
ination of the Ngos, will propel the people to take part in 
the contest for freedom. False! The kind of democracy you 
propose to the Vietnamese is yours. It won’t work for them! 
Finally, France fought this whole unpopular war with pro¬ 
fessional soldiers. Above all, do not use recruits. And you 
have to forget your wealth in this war. You have to make it a 
war of the poor. You have to ask infinitely more of men than 
the materiel. And you must see to it that your fighting man 
knows the reason for your intervention here, reasons that 
touch him personally, in order for him to be able to accept 
the sacrifices demanded of him.” 

We talked into a void, reduced to playing a role of 
Cassandra. 

Larteguy, a former paratrooper who had served with 
Orde Wingate’s Chindits during World War II, was the 
great chronicler of the war’s second legacy: the growing 
divide between professional soldiers and representative 
governments. For while Dien Bien Phu is the end of one 
story—of French rule in Indochina—it is the beginning 
of another, of the battle over a certain idea of France. The 
soldiers who had fought so valiantly at Dien Bien Phu 
formed the core of the army that would fight the same 
war with different results in Algeria. They returned from 
Indochina to a hostile France. Many were disembarked 
at night to avoid the Communist stevedores who threw 
rocks at veterans. They were encouraged not to wear their 
uniforms, and the French government nickel-and-dimed 
them. (Survivors of the prison camps were asked for docu¬ 
mentation on just when they acquired dysentery.) Langlais 
fought an angry two-year paper battle against the military 
establishment to get paratroop wings awarded to every 
one of the volunteers who had jumped into the besieged 
Dien Bien Phu—military regulations required six jumps. 
He lost. 

The French government had discovered that two 
armies were needed in the postwar world: a very regi¬ 
mented one to take France’s part in holding the lines for 
the conventional hot war that would never come and one 
to fight the revolutionary wars that did. Larteguy cap¬ 
tured this divide in a famous statement—delivered by a 


Dien Bien Phu: A Reader’s Guide 

DIEN BIEN PHU HAS BEEN WELL SERVED BY CHRONICLERS 
in English. No battle that did not feature English or American 
units has received comparable treatment. Bernard Fall’s path¬ 
breaking Hell in a Very Small Place (1966) is a combat narra¬ 
tive of the first order and retains its drama. Howard Simpson, 
who like Fall both saw the base in action and knew many of 
the participants on the French side, wrote a fine update in 
1994 that drew on the immense amounts of material pro¬ 
duced in France over three decades. He had more than 20 
years experience in U.S. diplomatic posts in Indochina and, 
quite appropriately for a man of his generation, drew some 
of the wrong lessons from the battle, which is not something 
one could accuse Martin Windrow of. His The LastValley: Dien 
Bien Phu and French Defeat in Vietnam (2004) is one of the 
most judicious military studies of our era. The battle is not just 
narrated, but each factor described and considered to the 
extent the available materials make possible. Even the maps 
are exceptional. The LastValley is a brilliant analysis that lays 
out the conditions and actions of this battle clearly and at not 
excessive length; there could be no need for another account. 

Yet now, just a few years later, comes Ted Morgan’s Valley 
of Death: The Tragedy at Dien Bien Phu that Led America into 
the Vietnam War (Random House, 752 pages, $35). Morgan 
is an excellent writer, who long ago served in the French army 
during the war in Algeria. His My Battle of Algiers (2006) is 
a strong book, managing to tell a complex tale in detail but 
lightly and compactly. Such strengths are not much in evi¬ 
dence in Valley of Death, which plows furrowed ground and, 
moreover, at extreme length.The battle begins on page 200 
of a 750-page book. (Read Windrow and Morgan together, 
and you’ll quickly notice that the archival record is not so 
vast as to need multiple editions.) Morgan has filled out his 
book with hefty sections of American diplomatic history. He 
does tell a fuller story, but an unbalanced one.The battle is 
a microcosm, while the American politics and diplomacy are 
broad strokes: An excellent account of the fight for a CR will 
be followed by 50 pages explaining the American situation as 
regards Asian communism with potted biographies of Arthur 
Radford or John Foster Dulles. Morgan’s trying to convince us 
that Dien Bien Phu is a key moment in American history. It’s 
not. Far more important are events like the sending of Edward 
Lansdale to Saigon or the death of FDR, whose policy had 
been to keep the French from reoccupying Indochina.There 
are already fine diplomatic histories of these events and fine 
battle histories. How much more interesting it would have 
been for this French-American writer-real name Sanche de 
Gramont-to have presented a political history of the war as it 
was experienced in France itself. 
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character modeled on Bigeard—from his novel The Cen¬ 
turions (1963): 

I’d like France to have two armies: one for display, with 
lovely guns, tanks, little soldiers, fanfares, staffs, distin¬ 
guished and doddering generals, and dear little regimental 
officers who would be deeply concerned over their gener¬ 
al’s bowel movements or their colonel’s piles: an army that 
would be shown for a modest fee on every fairground in 
the country. 

The other would be the real one, composed entirely of 
young enthusiasts in camouflage battledress, who would 
not be put on display but to whom all sorts of tricks would 
be taught. That’s the army in which I should like to fight. 

The Centurions and its sequel, The Praetorians (1964), tell 
the story of a group of paratroopers who fight at Dien Bien 
Phu. They survive the brutal march and in the camps study 
the Communist methods of war. They then use them when 
called upon to fight in Algeria. 

This is a true story: The los¬ 
ers of Dien Bien Phu did learn 
the Viet-Minh methods and 
did employ them in Algeria 
after they were told by their 
political masters to win at any 
price. Algeria became a para¬ 
troopers’ war. But they were 
robbed of their victory by poli¬ 
ticians, and the closing chapter 
of France’s great military tradi¬ 
tion was a pair of coups: a suc¬ 
cessful one (1958) ending the 
Fourth Republic and bring¬ 
ing de Gaulle to power, then 
a failed one (1961) to keep de Gaulle from making peace 
in Algeria. Old Indochina hands formed the Organisation 
de l’Armee Secrete (OAS), which sought to assassinate de 
Gaulle, refound the republic, and keep Algeria French. In 
the wake of these events, some of France’s most eminent 
soldiers were condemned to death or life imprisonment. 
(So associated were the paratroopers with the revolt that 
de Gaulle had the old regiments disbanded.) France’s 
army, which had been a dominant force in the West for 
more than a millennium, passed into history. 

L arteguy’s novels capture this world, and they are 
revered in American military circles. Admiral James 
Stockdale was a particular fan, as today are Gener¬ 
als David Petraeus and Stanley McChrystal. (Petraeus once 
kept a signed photograph of Bigeard in his office.) The nov¬ 
els deliver a clear picture of the unit cohesion that leads to 
battlefield excellence and of the problems that professional 
warriors face in modern democracies. We need rough men 


standing ready while we sleep, but we don’t want to know 
what they must do if we are to be kept safe. Our popular 
culture is dominated by a post-1960s generation that simply 
cannot imagine undertaking military service. Soldiers in 
mainstream books and films are presented mostly as guilty, 
haunted, and dangerous. (You get none of this in Larteguy, 
perhaps explaining his appeal to soldier-readers.) 

We’ve been at war for nearly nine years, and we’ve yet 
to create a single popular military hero. How many Ameri¬ 
cans have heard of Mike Monsoor or Doug Zembiec? They 
served and died in Iraq in manners that would have brought 
them national reverence in any other era. But soldiers only 
make the news today for negative reasons. The end of 
McChrystal’s career is the perfect example (as with Bigeard, 
the McChrystal obituaries will be dominated someday not 
by the glory of his record, but by the controversy surround¬ 
ing the end of his tenure in Afghanistan). While his res¬ 
ignation was made necessary 
by the intemperance of much 
of the material in the infamous 
Rolling Stone article, he is, none¬ 
theless, possessed of the sort of 
combat record that makes us all 
hold our manhood cheap. Yet, 
in the wake of the article’s pub¬ 
lication, his service and that of 
those under his command was 
widely impugned in the press. 

In his retirement remarks, 
McChrystal noted: 

With my resignation, I left a 
mission I feel strongly about. I 
ended a career I loved that began over 38 years ago. And 
I left unfulfilled commitments I made to many comrades 
in the fight, commitments I hold sacred. My service did 
not end as I would have wished, and there are mispercep¬ 
tions about the loyalty and service of some dedicated profes¬ 
sionals that will likely take some time but I believe will be 
corrected. 

McChrystal was concerned only for those he led and who 
must continue the fight. He finished nearly four decades of 
honorable service with the words: 

If I had it to do over again, I’d do some things in my career 
differently but not many. I believed in people, and I still 
believe in them. I trusted and I still trust. I cared and I 
still care. I wouldn’t have had it any other way. Winston 
Churchill said we make a living by what we get, but we 
make a life by what we give. To the young leaders of today 
and tomorrow, it’s a great life. 

Our most recent presidents have known nothing of 
that great life having nothing in the way of war records, 


Under Johnson and 
Westmoreland we lost a war 
the establishment said we were 
winning. Under Abrams and 
Nixon we won one they said 
we were losing. The Vietnam 
war tells us a lot more about 
American government and 
popular perception than it does 
the quest for a victory of arms. 
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which were once a prerequisite for the highest executive 
power. Men like McChrystal and Petraeus do the bidding 
of men like Bush and Obama, but can there be any doubt 
as to where the honor in the relationship lies? (This is 
one of the underlying currents in the Rolling Stone piece 
that led to McChrystal’s resignation.) Just consider the 
fate of Stockdale. To a small percentage of Americans, he 
is a hero of incomparable stature; to the rest, because of 
an ill-fated few weeks 
on a presidential ticket 
with Ross Perot, he is 
the butt of late-night 
comedians’ jokes. 

Our warriors today 
are drawn from a small 
segment of a large soci¬ 
ety—geographically and 
economically distinct. 

The war is an abstraction 
in our big cities, and large 
percentages of Americans 
know no one fighting 
in Iraq or Afghanistan. 

While it’s impossible to 
imagine the U.S. officer 
corps revolting in the 
manner of the French in 
Algeria—our national tra¬ 
ditions are far too differ¬ 
ent, and we have none of 
France’s lengthy history 
of generals refounding 
the republic—it’s none¬ 
theless worth ponder¬ 
ing that we have set up 
the conditions for such a 
revolt. The military we 
developed to fight Soviet 
troops in Europe is, more¬ 
over, deeply unsuited to 
the post-Cold War world. But Mother Army resists change, 
and the difficulties have played out in public during nearly 
a decade of hard warring. Like France in Indochina and 
Algeria, we have been changeable in our political goals 
while asking immense efforts of our combat troops. Efforts 
that have not always been supported back home. 

It’s a truism that conventional armies cannot win 
revolutionary wars—that for all their resources and fire¬ 
power, they will be defeated by guerrilla insurgencies. 
This lesson of Vietnam is rarely questioned, but it is 
false. Under Johnson and Westmoreland we lost a war the 
establishment said we were winning. Under Abrams and 


Nixon we won one they said we were losing. The Vietnam 
war tells us a lot more about American government and 
popular perception than it does the quest for a victory of 
arms. Conventional armies can easily defeat revolutionary 
ones if they adapt to their means and methods. (We did 
it in Afghanistan in 2001, for instance.) Our armies lose, 
though, because our governments are incapable of pur¬ 
suing victory in revolutionary war—which requires the 

methods that built the 
great colonial empires 
and are no longer palat¬ 
able to the society that 
our wealth and relativ¬ 
ism have created. What 
the military can accom¬ 
plish must be backed by 
political certainty and 
national commitment. 

The Viet-Minh were 
successful on both the 
battlefield and in Paris 
and Geneva because 
their leadership was 
ruthless and unwaver¬ 
ing. The French paras 
were told by the politi¬ 
cians to win the Battle 
of Algiers by any means. 
Against omnipresent 
urban terror, they acted 
swiftly and brutally, tor¬ 
turing those they cap¬ 
tured and using the 
information gleaned to 
capture and torture the 
next. Those responsible 
for acts of terror were 
executed as soon as their 
usefulness was finished. 
It wasn’t long before the 
paras reached the top of the pyramid. Horrible methods, 
illegal, but they restored peace to a large city. The soldiers 
were condemned by their own country, and the war ended 
to suit politicians. Such things are worth pondering as we 
fight a difficult war in Afghanistan and simultaneously 
search for the exit. As George Orwell noted: “The quick¬ 
est way of ending a war is to lose it.” 

In victory or defeat, the soldier never forgets what was 
sacrificed. Marcel Bigeard’s final wish was that his ashes be 
scattered at Dien Bien Phu where he might lie for all time 
with his “fallen comrades.” The Vietnamese government 
rejected his request for fear of “setting a precedent.” ♦ 



‘They Sacrificed Themselves for Liberty’: A poster honoring the 
French soldiers who fought at Dien Bien Phu 
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‘Shelley in the Baths of Caracalla’ (1845) by Joseph Severn 


"Voting Poets in Love 

The romance of the Romantics by Sara Lodge 


A ll of us, at some time in our 
lives, have wanted to be part 
of a brilliant circle, a club of 
vivacious and talented peo¬ 
ple whose conversation is electric, whose 
parties are unforgettable, whose vision¬ 
ary schemes conjure new possibilities 
for living. To be part of such a coterie 
is to rise to the challenge of producing 
one’s best ideas, to look through a tele¬ 
scope and share the excitement of view¬ 
ing a new land—The Future—that will, 
whether in its main thoroughfares or on 
its wilder margins, bear one’s own name. 
Of course, like fairy rings, such circles 
never last. Their members quarrel, or 
marry. Subunits form and disperse. 
People age and suffer: Their waistlines 


Sara Lodge, a senior lecturer in English 
at the University of St Andrews, 
is the author of Thomas Hood and 
Nineteenth-Century Poetry: Work, 
Play, and Politics. 


Young Romantics 

The Tangled Lives of English Poetry’s 
Greatest Generation 
by Daisy Hay 

Farrar, Straus & Giroux, 384 pp., $27.50 

expand and their optimism contracts. 
The sparkling circle becomes a ring of 
memory, something lost whose magic 
lies in its irrecoverable energy. 

The group that formed around the 
Romantic writers Leigh Hunt, John 
Keats, Percy Shelley, Mary Wollstone- 
craft Shelley, and Lord Byron is the 
epitome of all brilliant circles, a ring— 
or rather a series of interconnected 
rings—that has continued to exert 
such a powerful hold over our collec¬ 
tive imagination that it seems we will 
always be trying to recapture it. Here, 
Daisy Hay retells the story of how these 
authors met, inspired, and infuriated 
one another, loved, lost, and labored to 


create not only works of genius but also 
a new kind of society—an experiment 
that began with their own lifestyles 
but extended to a radically imagined, 
less rule-bound, more democratic and 
uncensored state, the kind of state that 
Britain in the early 19th century, gov¬ 
erned by a bloated and weak regent, 
and tyrannized by a repressive and cor¬ 
rupt legislature, emphatically was not. 

Hay stresses the importance of the 
group dynamic to the creation of sec¬ 
ond-generation Romantic writing. Once 
there was a tendency to view Byron, 
Keats, and Shelley as solitary stars; 
over the last 20 years, academic studies 
have placed a contrary emphasis on the 
intellectual constellations within which 
these authors moved and on sociability 
itself as a form of political resistance to 
an establishment that often condemned 
its rebels to actual and virtual forms of 
imprisonment, isolation, and exclusion. 
Hay adopts the insights developed by 
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scholars such as Jeffrey Cox, Nicholas 
Roe, and Greg Kucich, transmitting for 
a lay audience a narrative of friendship, 
collaboration, and creative disagree¬ 
ment, in which the links in the chain 
that connects the Romantic circle are 
the main point of the story. 

Thus she begins with Leigh Hunt 
and his imprisonment in the Surrey 
Gaol. Hunt was a campaigning journal¬ 
ist and poet, the son of a loyalist refugee 
from Philadelphia, who began with his 
brother John a weekly London journal, 
The Examiner , that dared to speak truth 
to power. While establishment newspa¬ 
pers cooed about the appointment of the 
future George IV (fat, fifty, and finan¬ 
cially feckless) as prince regent, The 
Examiner coolly noted that George 
was “a violator of his word, a libertine 
over head and ears in debt and dis¬ 
grace, a despiser of domestic ties ... 
a man who has just closed half a cen¬ 
tury without one single claim on the 
gratitude of his country or the respect 
of posterity.” All of this was indisput¬ 
ably true. But in 1812 it was political 
suicide to say so. The Examiner had 
already survived three government- 
sponsored libel suits; this time Lord 
Ellenborough was determined that 
the Hunts were going down. A hand¬ 
picked jury condemned both brothers 
to two years’ imprisonment in sepa¬ 
rate jails. 

Remarkably, however, the blow 
intended to kick The Examiner to king¬ 
dom come made the Hunts into heroes. 
Leigh Hunt covered his rooms in Sur¬ 
rey Gaol with wallpaper depicting rose 
trellises; he imported busts of poets, 
bookcases, and a piano. He planted a 
miniature garden. He thumbed his nose 
at authority by turning his cell into a 
bohemian salon—and in it he wrote 
and entertained distinguished visitors 
from the literary world. The Examiner 
continued to appear every week of the 
Hunts’ two-year incarceration. 

One ofHunt’s visitors was Lord Byron, 
then in his early twenties and caught in 
the trammels of a miserable marriage 
and impossible love affair with his half- 
sister Augusta. Another of his admir¬ 
ers was the 20-year-old Percy Bysshe 
Shelley, a radical antimonarchist who 
had just been expelled from Oxford for 


publishing a pamphlet, The Necessity of 
Atheism , and who impulsively promised 
£20 to begin a subscription for Hunt’s 
support. When Hunt was eventually 
released, an apothecary’s apprentice, the 
young John Keats, would write a sonnet 
to celebrate the event. It was Hunt, then, 
who was initially responsible for drawing 
into his ambit and his magazine a num¬ 
ber of young antiestablishment voices, 
who would outgrow and outshine him. 
But the seeds of those friendships were 
planted in Hunt’s ironic, rose-tinted 
prison cell. 

In the 19th century, prisoners like 
Hunt could live with their family in 
jail. Hunt was attended by his wife, 



( Butfor Missolonghi’: Byron imagined 
in old age by Max Beerbohm 


Marianne, and their two children. 
When the elder child became sick, 
however, and Marianne took them to 
healthier quarters, Hunt was joined by 
his sister-in-law, Elizabeth Kent, who 
became his housekeeper and helped 
him to host literary parties. Although 
there is no evidence of an affair, the fact 
that Hunt lived so intimately with his 
“sister” would become part of the heap 
of insulting insinuations about Hunt 
and his “lascivious” and “vulgar” poet¬ 
ics leveled by the reactionary press. 

Daisy Hay is particularly interested 
in the unacknowledged importance 
of sisters in the Romantic circle. Bess 
Kent was a complex character, probably 
manic-depressive: A sensitive writer 
herself, she enjoyed a late and well- 
deserved success with her Flora Domes- 
tica , an account of flowers that might 


be grown in pots and gardens, which is 
scattered with erudite botanical quota¬ 
tion from Romantic poetry. But her 
life as second female fiddle in the Hunt 
household, while it offered opportuni¬ 
ties to move in exalted artistic circles, 
also demanded terrible self-control. A 
spinster, the object of gossip, she unsuc¬ 
cessfully attempted suicide-by-drown- 
ing in Hampstead ponds in 1817—a cry 
for help that some of the male members 
of Hunt’s literati were sufficiently cal¬ 
lous to find amusing. 

As Hay’s story makes clear, women 
bore much of the emotional cost of the 
great Romantic experiment in living out¬ 
side convention. Percy Bysshe Shelley, 
an odd, pale, thin, high-voiced sprite 
of a man who could charm women 
away with him like the king of the 
fairies, shares center stage here with 
Mary Wollstonecraft Godwin and 
Claire Claremont, the two remark¬ 
able teenage stepsisters with whom 
he ran off to France and Italy in 1814, 
an elopement that would change the 
course of literary history. Shelley was 
married, so Mary became his mistress 
until the suicide of Shelley’s pitiable 
first wife, Harriet, allowed their union 
to be legitimized. Meanwhile, Claire, 
although she did not (or did she?) 
ever share Shelley’s bed, also put her¬ 
self beyond the social pale when she 
entered Shelley’s Dover-bound car¬ 
riage. There could be no going back to 
the parental hearth. Claire became part 
of the Shelley menage and, in a further 
act of courage and recklessness, offered 
herself to Byron. Byron accepted, but 
quickly became bored, and one of the 
most poignant and terrible episodes 
of these years is Claire, heartbroken, 
ceding her infant daughter Allegra to 
Byron—fathers had custody in those 
days—who denied Claire visiting rights 
and farmed the child out to an Italian 
convent, where she died, aged five. 

It was Claire’s negotiations with 
Byron that took the Shelleys back to 
Italy and led to encounters between 
Percy and Mary Shelley and Byron 
that would be formative for each of 
these writers. Hay reminds us that 
most of the Romantic texts we con¬ 
tinue to study (and many we don’t) 
had their genesis in shared discus- 
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sions, readings, manuscript copying, 
translations, and competitions. We 
see, for example, Byron offering edits 
on Hunt’s poem The Story of Rimini , 
a retelling of Dante’s tale of Paolo’s 
illicit romance with his sister-in-law 
Francesca, and note that Byron in 1815 
was also working on a poem, Parisina , 
about an incestuous union. We see 
Shelley exploring, in Julian and Mad- 
dalo, his relationship with Byron and 
the limits of “friendship as a vehicle 
for philosophical enlightenment.” We 
also see Mary Shelley’s Frankenstein 
as a meditation on the essential value 
of fraternity to preserve the creative 
spirit from fatal solipsism. 

There is little in Young Romantics 
that is strictly new or that will come 
as a surprise to anyone already famil¬ 
iar with the biographies of its princi¬ 
pal actors. The sweep of the volume, 
which chiefly covers the period 1813- 
24, does not allow for detailed discus¬ 
sion of the literary works these writers 
produced: If you don’t already have 
a sense of what Keats’s or Shelley’s 
poetry is like, and why it matters, 
you will not make close acquaintance 
with it here. Indeed, Keats, after he 
breaks with Hunt, tends to fall off the 
map. There is some danger, then, that 
Young Romantics is insufficiently basic 
to brief the complete amateur and too 
light to satisfy the Romanticist. 

Occasionally, I was also moved to 
wonder whether there has always been 
an element of scholarly soap opera to 
this story: an interest that claims to be 
intellectual and historical, but is at bot¬ 
tom pruriently personal. Did Claire 
really sleep with Shelley? Who were the 
parents of the foundling Elena Shelley, 
whom the Shelley party abandoned at 
Naples? And can the greatness of Don 
Juan and The Triumph of Life ever justify 
Byron and Shelley’s careless fatherhood, 
which cost several children their lives? 

The story of Young Romantics is, how¬ 
ever, indubitably a ripping yarn, and 
Daisy Hay tells it with both page-turn¬ 
ing skill and scholarly care. She evokes 
characters well: You can feel Shelley’s 
mercurial, unstable energy; Mary’s cold 
exterior and livid inner life; Hunt’s odd 
combination of neediness and generos¬ 
ity, arrogance and warmth. Hay is good 


at weighing blame, looking squarely at 
situations from different viewpoints. 
She has a witty and shrewd turn of 
phrase, particularly when evoking the 
misperceptions and dramatic ironies 
that frequently characterize relations 
between her leads. 

The minor characters in the drama 
also receive pleasing credit. Thus, we 
make more than passing acquaintance 
with Vincent Novello, the musician, 
publisher, and founder of the London 
Philharmonic Society, whose demo¬ 
cratic views on accessible music-mak¬ 
ing accorded with Hunt’s; with Thomas 
Love Peacock, the classicist and satirist 
who, in Nightmare Abbey , produced a 
loving spoof of the Shelley menage; and 
with Edward Trelawny, a piratical fan- 


onathan Marcus, the hottie 
hero of Daniel Levin’s religio- 
thriller The Last Ember (2009), 
is back in Rome seven years 
after a tragedy cut 
short what was supposed 
to be his brilliant archaeo¬ 
logical career. A high pow¬ 
ered New York law firm 
has jetted Marcus, a for¬ 
mer star classics student 
and Rome prize-winner, 
to the Italian capital to 
defend a client accused of 
stealing antiquities. The 
case brings Marcus face to 
face with his old flame Dr. 

Emili Travia, and lands 
him deep inside a com¬ 
plicated and dangerous 
thrill ride in this cross between Indi¬ 
ana Jones and The Da Vinci Code. 

Marcus and Travia race around, but 


Abby Wisse Schachter, an associate editor 
at the New York Post 


tasist who egged on Shelley and Byron 
to boyish escapades with boats and guns 
that played a part in both men’s ends. 

If, then, you want to know how the 
different territories of Hunt, Byron, the 
Shelleys, and their friends fit together, 
this book will complete the jigsaw that 
connects them. It is a good vacation 
read, both racy and intelligent. But if 
you are anything like me, when Shel¬ 
ley’s boat capsizes in 1822 in the Bay 
of Lerici, you will feel both a terrible 
literary and emotional loss and experi¬ 
ence a pang of relief, as when a whirl¬ 
wind subsides. Brilliant circles are both 
irresistible and unbearable. That is why 
we need to keep conjuring them before 
consigning them, and their dangerous 
spell, back to the deep. ♦ 


mostly underneath, Rome and Jerusalem 
trying to piece together a 2,000-year-old 
mystery. What really happened to the 
eight-foot solid gold Menorah that sup¬ 
posedly stood in the Holy of 
Holies of the second ancient 
Jewish temple destroyed 
in 70 A.D., the menorah so 
famously depicted on the 
Arch of Titus? Was Flavius 
Josephus really the most 
famous Jewish turncoat, 
or some kind of double 
agent? What “mistake” was 
Emperor Titus referring to 
on his deathbed? 

First-time novelist Levin 
does a great job of weaving 
together fast-paced action 
sequences with a mass of 
historical detail. But rather than keep his 
story planted in 70 A.D., he makes his tale 
relevant to present day controversies. 
“Archaeology is politics,” one character 
avers. Levin’s heroes risk their lives, not 
to solve an academic puzzle but to thwart 
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an ideologically motivated effort to erase 
what Levin calls the “Judeo-Christian 
past.” As the novel’s villain Salah ad- 
Din exclaims, “Let other people talk 
nonsense about religion and mythology 
... who controls the past controls the 
future.” 

Indeed, recent news reports sup¬ 
port Levin’s thesis. Concerns have 
been mounting about excavations 
under the al-Aqsa Mosque, which 
was built over the destroyed Jewish 
temple, while at the same time deni¬ 
als of Jerusalem’s centrality to Jews 
are commonly repeated among Pales¬ 
tinian leaders. Sheikh Tayseer Rajab 
Tamimi, chief Islamic judge of the 
Palestinian Authority, declared last 
year that Jerusalem is solely “an Arab 
and Islamic city and it has always been 
so.” His comments followed those 
by Shamekh Alawneh, a lecturer in 
modern history at al Quds University, 
who on a Palestinian Authority TV 
program said that Jews invented their 
connection to Jerusalem. 

“It has no historical roots,” he said, 
and opined that the Jews are engaging 
in “an attack on history, theft of cul¬ 
ture, falsification of facts, erasure of the 
truth, and Judaization of the place.” 
Just the opposite is, in fact, happening; 
and The Last Ember , though a fantasy, 
does a good job of highlighting the 
urgency of the problem. 

Levin’s book isn’t the only example 
of this type of religious/archaeological 
thriller-with-a-message. It also isn’t the 
only recent story obsessed with suppos¬ 
edly uncovering what happened to the 
Menorah that used to stand in the Jewish 
temple sacked by the Romans. Whereas 
Levin imagines that Josephus was the 
one who helped to save the Menorah 
by secreting it out of Jerusalem, Paul 
Sussman, in The Last Secret of the Temple 
(2007), has the Menorah under the pro¬ 
tection of generation after generation 
of Jewish caretakers. Sussman’s story 
also has a strong message, but it is less 
about the politics and power of archae¬ 
ology and more about the contemporary 
Israeli-Palestinian peace process. 

Sussman’s book weaves together four 
stories: one about a shattered Jerusalem 
police officer who lost his faith because 
he lost his fiancee; an Egyptian detec¬ 


tive who, in his search to uncover the 
truth about Nazis who received shelter 
in Egypt after the war, ends up fight¬ 
ing his anti-Semitic instincts; a Pal¬ 
estinian journalist with a secret and 
a serious daddy fixation; and finally 
a crazy, right-wing Jewish zealot who 
spends some of his time leading simi¬ 
larly minded Israelis to take over Arab 
homes in Jerusalem’s Old City. 

L ike Levin, Sussman is trying to 
make an overarching political state¬ 
ment. Sussman’s message is about the 
hopes for peace between Palestinians and 
Israelis. I’m sure that if asked, Sussman 
would say he is pro-peace and that, as 
such, his overinflated critique of Israeli 
motivations is meant to dramatize the 
depth of the conflict. But the plain fact is 
that the “bad guys” here are either Nazis 
or right-wing Jews, and of the “good 
guys” it is the Egyptian detective for 
whom one has the greatest sympathy. 

As with Levin’s novel, the search for 
the Menorah is at the heart of Sussman’s 
story, with more than one character argu¬ 
ing like the terrorist in The Last Ember 
that he who controls the past controls 
the future. What Sussman gets wrong, 
however, is overestimating the impor¬ 
tance of relics for Jews. He has set up a 
scenario where the relic serves to justify 
the Jewish claim to the land of Israel 
and, therefore, to the existence of the 
modern state of Israel. But it cannot be 
revealed because Jews are not ready for 
the truth. The Menorah, as Sussman has 
it, is the source of God’s light and revela¬ 
tion, and its presence in the world must 
be earned by righteousness. Sussman 
attempts to explain the conflict between 
Palestinians and Israelis and lays much 
of the blame at Israel’s feet, so he puts 
the case against revealing the Menorah 
in the mouth of his Israeli hero: “It’s just 
too ... powerful. Too special. If it was to 
go back [to Jerusalem] ... I just don’t 
think we’re ready for it. Things are com¬ 
plicated enough as they are.” 

But devotion or belief in Judaism 
doesn’t revolve around icons and rel¬ 
ics, such as the Menorah. Judaism is 
based on the word, not an object. And 
placing so much importance on the 
actual discovery of the Menorah is one 
of the reasons Sussman’s book is less 


successful than Levin’s—though it is 
certainly better written. 

Like Sussman, Avraham Anouchi’s 
The Hidden Scroll (2009) is caught up 
in Nazis and archaeology, and like 
Levin’s The Last Ember , Anouchi is 
also concerned with recent attempts 
to undermine the legitimacy of Israel 
by undermining the archaeological 
evidence of the biblical land of Israel. 
Anouchi’s story happens on dual 
tracks: One tells of an Israeli’s search 
for an ancient scroll from the time of 
the Second Temple and the Macca- 
bean revolt; the other is of the fictional 
organization Bismillah, founded in 
1935 by the mufti of Jerusalem, Amin 
al-Husseini, for the purposes of wag¬ 
ing an ideological war to delegitimize 
Israel. One of Bismillah’s main covert 
operations is to try and acquire archae¬ 
ological evidence of the Jewish claim 
to Israel, in order to destroy it. 

Anouchi’s novel is the least profes¬ 
sionally written, which doesn’t make 
the plot easier to swallow. And he has 
let his support for Israel cloud his cre¬ 
ative impulses. His mufti is a virtual 
Nazi, and his organization is going to 
replicate what the Nazis are trying to 
do in Europe. 

On the other hand, a recent op-ed 
in the Wall Street Journal provided evi¬ 
dence that Anouchi wasn’t exaggerat¬ 
ing much. As Paul Berman explained 
it, the mufti had a very close relation¬ 
ship with the Nazis, one that continues 
to influence the fight against Israel and 
the West today. 

“Kill the Jews wherever you find 
them. This pleases God, history and 
religion,” said the Mufti on Radio 
Berlin in 1944. And the Mufti’s 
rhetoric goes on echoing today in 
major Islamist manifestos such as the 
Hamas charter and in the popular 
television oratory of Sheikh Yusuf al- 
Qaradawi, a revered scholar. ... “Oh 
Allah, count their numbers, and kill 
them, down to the very last one.” 

Finally, for great storytelling and 
writing the best of these novels by far 
is Lionel Davidson’s The Menorah Men 
(1966). In this book we are once again 
dealing with scrolls and the ancient 
Menorah that stood in the Jewish Tem¬ 
ple until 70 a.d. The story focuses on 
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Freud and his coterie (1922). Max Eitingon, standing second from right. 


a non-Jewish British archaeologist who 
is enlisted to help an Israeli colleague 
come to the Holy Land to locate a 
scroll that accurately points to the loca¬ 
tion of the menorah. Once again, there 
is a race to find the scroll before com¬ 
peting Arab archaeologists can find it, 
and once again it takes amazing powers 
of deduction and reason for our hero to 
uncover the mystery. 

Beyond the basic plot, however, 
there is a huge chasm that separates 
The Menorah Men from the others in 
this genre. First, Davidson’s story is 
much less concerned with actually 
locating the Menorah. When it turns 
out that modernity and the politics of 
a new country trump actually digging 
up the relic, our protagonist is disap¬ 
pointed—but he hasn’t failed. He has 
taken his search as far as it can go, 
and ultimately it matters less that the 
treasure is uncovered than whether he 
knows its fate. 

Whereas the more recent novels all 
are arguing for the legitimacy of Isra¬ 
el’s existence, Davidson published his 
novel in 1966, when Israel’s place in the 
family of nations was a given. Davidson 
describes a poor country and a country 
that has a variety of problems, but he 
isn’t questioning whether Israel should 
exist. Levin, Sussman, and Anouchi, 
writing in the first decade of the 21st 
century, and six decades after the mod¬ 
ern Jewish state was founded, are, from 
a variety of angles, arguing for Israel. 

Shouldn’t it have been the other 
way around? It would make more 
sense if the book written less than 20 
years after Israel’s founding were more 
attentive to the question of her legiti¬ 
macy, while the novels written a half- 
century later accepted the state’s exis¬ 
tence without question. And yet, the 
opposite is the case. Sadly, the more 
recent novels suggest this: While the 
country may have succeeded beyond 
anyone’s wildest imaginings, the 
dream of “normalization”—that the 
creation of Israel would result in the 
full and free acceptance of the Jewish 
state as a state like any other—has been 
eroded even to the point where those 
who write thrillers are turning their 
fiction into a forum for defending her 
against the charge of illegitimacy. ♦ 


T he history of Soviet com¬ 
munism resembles a hall of 
mirrors. The juxtaposition 
of the real horrors of the 
gulag and the common entertainment 
of the circus and funhouse may seem 
provocative, but it’s appropriate. You 
have to look into Com¬ 
munist history knowing 
that much is distorted, 
much is hidden. If you 
have a past of active 
involvement with com¬ 
munism—as I confess to have had— 
you will perceive personalities in its 
chronicles both familiar and unex¬ 
pectedly strange. Yet the mirrors con¬ 
vey truth, even when their images are 
deformed and shocking. The dictators 
of Communist Russia and, especially, 
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the heads of its domestic and foreign 
spy services, understood this convo¬ 
luted reality, and exploited it to their 
maximum advantage. They mastered 
the art of disinformation. 

That sense of a hall of mirrors came 
into full play for me when I learned 
that a certain Mary-Kay 
Wilmers had published 
The Eitingons. 

You could say that 
the story of this book 
begins with a 1988 
article I wrote for the New York Times 
Book Review entitled “Intellectuals 
and Assassins: Annals of Stalin’s Kill- 
erati.” In it I described how, in the lat¬ 
ter half of the 1930s, a gang of killers 
appeared in Western Europe whose 
accumulated crimes—considering 
their impact on history—are perhaps 
unequaled in the annals of homicide. 
They were agents of the Soviet secret 
police—then called the NKVD, later 
the KGB—operating in a special 
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“mobile unit” dedicated to terrorism. 

The unit’s existence became known 
through a series of sensational incidents 
almost 75 years ago, including the 1937 
assassination in Switzerland of Ignacy 
Poretsky-Reiss, a KGB defector, and 
the kidnapping from the Paris streets 
of an anti-Communist White Rus¬ 
sian general, Yevgeni Karlovich Miller, 
only weeks after Reiss’s death. In 1940, 
a leading member of the terror group, 
Soviet secret police general Naum Eitin- 
gon—known as “Leonid” Eitingon and 
generally as “Tom” in secret police com¬ 
munications—directed the assassination 
of Leon Trotsky in Mexico. The unit’s 
activities involved a remarkable assort¬ 
ment of individuals, none of whom 
resemble the typical denizen of crime 
stories. Many of the key figures were 
intellectuals—poets, artists, and psychi¬ 
atrists—and they were talent-spotters, 
agents of influence, and sleepers. 

Probably the most just comment 
on the series of killings in which 
Poretsky-Reiss and Miller were vic¬ 
tims was delivered in 1999, when 
Christopher Andrew and Vasili 
Mitrokhin wrote, in the The Sword 
and the Shield: The Mitrokhin Archive 
and the Secret History of the KGB , that 
“many otherwise admirable studies 
of the Stalin era fail to mention the 
relentless secret pursuit of ‘enemies 
of the people’ in Western Europe.” 
Known agents in the hunting and 
slaying by the special unit included 
another anti-Communist White Rus¬ 
sian general, Nikolai Skoblin, his wife 
Nadyezhda Plevitskaya, a famous folk 
singer, and Sergei Efron, husband of 
the poet Marina Tsvetaeva. 

But John J. Dziak, a historian who 
worked for the Defense Intelligence 
Agency, called attention to an incredi¬ 
ble chapter in this history—largely for¬ 
gotten before him, although notorious 
when it transpired. In Chekisty: A His¬ 
tory of the KGB (the subject of my Times 
review), Dziak reported that one of the 
group’s key agents in the kidnapping 
of General Miller was a close personal 
associate of Sigmund Freud and pillar 
of the psychoanalytic movement, Dr. 
Max Eitingon, a relative of the afore¬ 
mentioned General Naum Eitingon. 

Early in 1937 Ignacy Poretsky-Reiss 


defected from the KGB and went 
underground. He was tracked down 
near Lausanne and assassinated on 
September 4, 1937. An accomplice of 
the murderers was caught by Swiss 
police, and the conspiracy began to 
unravel. On September 22, news of the 
kidnapping of General Miller swept 
Paris. He had left a letter behind, stat¬ 
ing that he was to meet with General 
Skoblin. Working with the Swiss, the 
French police discovered that someone 
named Vadim Kondratiev, complicit in 
the murder of Reiss, was a subordinate 
and friend of Skoblin. Skoblin disap¬ 
peared immediately. His wife Plevit¬ 
skaya was arrested and sentenced by a 
French court for complicity in the kid¬ 
napping of Miller. She died in a French 
prison during World War II, and it was 
through the Skoblin-Plevitskaya case 
that the revelations about Freud’s col¬ 
league, Max Eitingon, were made. 

In his book Dziak concluded that 
Eitingon had recruited Skoblin and 
Plevitskaya into the special unit, and 
at her trial, Plevitskaya described Eit¬ 
ingon as her financial angel. You would 
think that the shy, retiring Eitingon, 
the only member of the Freud inner 
circle never to have written extensively 
for the analytical public, would have 
done his best to steer clear of the Plev¬ 
itskaya proceeding, the most sensa¬ 
tional trial of its time in France. But in 
a series of strange contretemps, Eitin¬ 
gon attempted to assist Plevitskaya. He 
did not, however, go to Paris himself; 
even more peculiarly, he wrote evasive 
letters to the dying Freud in which he 
sought to dismiss “the affair of the Rus¬ 
sian singer” as an expression of petit 
bourgeois French stupidity. 

T he key to the Eitingon affair lies 
in the source of his income—as 
well as that of the psychoanalytic 
movement. Max Eitingon lived off the 
profits of a fur company, the Eitingon- 
Schild, which had been established 
in Russia long before the Bolshevik 
Revolution and which maintained 
branches throughout Europe and 
America. After 1917, Eitingon-Schild 
was granted a monopoly for the sale of 
Russian furs abroad, a major source of 
hard currency for the Soviet regime. 


Max Eitingon used his share of the 
family wealth to pay for the Berlin 
Psychoanalytic Institute and the offi¬ 
cial publishing house of the Freudian 
movement. Under the Soviets, this 
money came through Moscow’s offi¬ 
cial hands as well. 

In any event, Eitingon had been 
under suspicion for a long time before 
the Miller kidnapping. Indeed, the 
first story published in English by 
the young Russian emigre Vladimir 
Nabokov, “The Assistant Producer,” 
was a recounting of the Skoblin-Plevit¬ 
skaya affair, in which Eitingon appears 
(under a pseudonym) as a sinister 
presence. His relative Naum Eitingon 
was considered the KGB’s outstand¬ 
ing expert in operations against Rus¬ 
sian anti-Communist exiles, as well as 
Trotskyists, and Moscow used the fam¬ 
ily fur business as a cover for clandes¬ 
tine operations. 

Until Western historians are granted 
full and unrestricted access to Soviet 
biographical information on him, much 
about Naum Eitingon will remain 
unconfirmed. Even the relationship 
between him and Max cannot be fully 
documented. In 1988 I believed they 
were brothers, but came to perceive 
that they were more likely cousins, or 
uncle (Max) and nephew (Naum). In 
her account, Wilmers also avers that 
the family link existed but cannot be 
clarified. We will probably never know, 
in full, how Dr. Max Eitingon, the pio¬ 
neering psychoanalyst, felt about his 
and his relative’s KGB activities. 

If there is a moral to be drawn from 
all this, it must be something along the 
following lines: When Stalin’s men 
sought agents for their most depraved 
and criminal tasks, they found them 
among not only the brutes of the 
underworld but also sensitive, culti¬ 
vated people in the highest levels of 
intellectual society who became con¬ 
spirators and spies. 

The publication of my article 
caused something of an uproar. It was 
described by the historians of com¬ 
munism Theodore Draper and Wal¬ 
ter Laqueur (borrowing the acronym 
popularized by Conor Cruise O’Brien) 
as GUBU: “grotesque, unbelievable, 
bizarre, unprecedented.” I am pleased 
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to report that the preeminent inves¬ 
tigator of Stalin’s criminality, Robert 
Conquest, sided with me, as did a num¬ 
ber of Russian historians. The disap¬ 
pearance of Skoblin was turned into a 
feature film, Triple Agent (2004), by the 
French director Eric Rohmer. 

Now comes Mary-Kay Wilmers, 
editor of the London Review of Books , 
to disclose her membership in the Eit- 
ingon family, and her desire to redeem 
it. Wilmers admits that every detail in 
my now 22-year-old article bearing 
on Max and Naum Eitingon is cor¬ 
rect—with the exception of their spe¬ 
cific positions in the Eitingon family 
tree, although she notes that it would 
not have been unusual for a cousin to 
have been described as a “brother” 
in Russia. Otherwise, the basic facts 
are now stipulated by her: Skoblin 
and Plevitskaya were Stalinist spies, 
as everybody in Paris said at the time; 
Max Eitingon’s relationship with them 
was suspect, at the very least, as was also 
widely known; and the Eitingon clan 
included the Moscow assassin Naum 
Eitingon no less than fur merchants 
and colleagues of Sigmund Freud. As 
if carried away by the narcissism of it 
all—disoriented by the hall of mirrors, 
you might say—Mary-Kay Wilmers 
has added more evidence against her 
relatives than I presented. 

All of which would be welcome, 
except that she still holds to the GUBU 
theory of my work. She writes that she 
began her research “reasonably cer¬ 
tain of Max’s innocence” but “Now 
I’m more perplexed.” On Draper, she 
has mellowed to the point where she 
is “reasonably confident that, had 
Theodore Draper known as much 
about Max as it’s possible to know now, 
he would have been less sure of his 
ground. ... The mystery remains and 
I don’t see how it can go away.” But 
Wilmers has also excised from her nar¬ 
rative the central issue of the original 
episodes: the recruitment of intellec¬ 
tuals as murderers in Stalin’s Western 
raids. She has also chosen to ignore the 
solidarity with my position expressed 
by Conquest. I am castigated for “para¬ 
noid invective.” 

Wilmers has chosen to flatter Naum 
Eitingon, her KGB family elder, and 


draws on confidences extended to her 
by Zoya Zarubina, a KGB functionary 
and stepdaughter of the KGB general 
Eitingon, and the offspring of another 
fearsome agent, Vasily Zarubin, who 
served as a head of Russian espionage in 
the United States. Zarubin was involved 
in the 1940 Katyn Forest massacre 
of Polish military officers by Stalin’s 
agents. Wilmers also has her share of 
eccentric views. She writes that a street 
in Leipzig had been named for one of 
the Eitingons but had been renamed 
during the Third Reich to honor Hit¬ 
ler. Her reaction to this development is 
that she is “pleased at the idea of Eit- 
ingonstrasse becoming Adolf-Hitler- 
Strasse—it would ... give more oomph 
to my story.” 

In every one of the several cases of 
Soviet-directed “individual terror” 
about which I have written, before and 


T his book is the first major 
overview and exploration 
of the art of the clandestine 
Roman Catholic churches 
in the Netherlands. It is not a study of 
paintings so much as a history in which 
art is like the evidence in a detective 
story, or perhaps even the characters 
in a play. It might seem 
extraordinary that there 
was a place for large-scale 
Catholic art during the 
Dutch Republic: Pre- 
Reformation churches 
had been confiscated and 
were being used for Calvinist services, 
while priests offered the Mass secretly in 
makeshift accommodations. Eventually 
a bargain between Dutch Catholics and 
the civil authorities emerged, trading 
Catholic nonprovocation in exchange 
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since the Eitingon debate, and notwith¬ 
standing the continuing impenetrabil¬ 
ity of numerous Russian archives, much 
information has either been newly 
examined or released since the end 
of the Soviet regime. We now know a 
great deal more than was ever suspected 
about Moscow’s interest in penetrating 
and manipulating intellectual circles— 
a habit Russian spies have not given up. 
So I am happy to remain in the com¬ 
pany of those who truly understood 
the Skoblin-Eitingon-Tsvetaeva-Efron 
cases, such as Vladimir Nabokov, Rob¬ 
ert Conquest, and even Eric Rohmer. 
And I, too, have some people whose 
honor I will defend: the victims of the 
Soviet army of assassins, and especially 
the young Western intellectuals who 
were seduced and betrayed, and who in 
many instances paid for their naivete 
with their lives. ♦ 


for private toleration of the practice of 
the faith. Catholics began to purchase 
properties which, for all outward appear¬ 
ances, maintained the look of ordinary 
residences but whose interiors were 
transformed into resplendent chapels 
and churches. 

Xander van Eck provides ver¬ 
bal portraits (often 
accompanied by con¬ 
temporaneous painted 
ones) of several of the 
important clerics of the 
Dutch church during 
this period: Sasbout 
Vosmeer, the Delft priest influenced 
by St. Charles Borromeo; Philippus 
Rovenus, the vicar-apostolic who 
placed greater emphasis on clandes¬ 
tine parishes having specially dedi¬ 
cated churches, even while they kept 
an outward unecclesiastical appear¬ 
ance; and Leonardus Marius, the 
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priest who promoted devotion to the 
14th-century Eucharistic “Miracle 
of Amsterdam.” Marius was of such 
prominence that, after his death, 
shopkeepers rented out places on 
their awnings for punters to view his 
funeral procession. Van Eck includes 
a handful of amusing asides, such as 
the expulsion of the Jesuits from the 
Netherlands as a result of their con¬ 
stant discord with the secular clergy. 
Mass continued to be 
offered at the Jesuit church 
of De Krijtberg in Amster¬ 
dam “in the profoundest 
secrecy”—thus creating a 
clandestine church within 
a clandestine church! 

The role of the clergy 
in sustaining the Dutch 
Church is unsurprising, 
but it is instructive to learn 
how instrumental laity were 
to keeping alive the light of 
Catholic faith in the Neth¬ 
erlands at the time. Clan¬ 
destine churches relied on 
the generosity of Catholic 
families. Prominent families 
often provided their own 
kin as consecrated virgins 
who brought large dowries 
into the church, or as priests with suit¬ 
able inheritances to maintain or endow 
clandestine parishes. The clandestine 
church of’t Hart in Amsterdam, built 
by the merchant Jan Hartman for his 
son studying for the priesthood, is still 
open today as the Amstelkring Museum 
and Chapel of “Our Lord in the Attic.” 

While van Eck explores the extent 
to which Dutch art from the period 
followed European norms, an empha¬ 
sis on the particularity of the art of the 
clandestine church is to be expected. 
The sheer volume of art produced dur¬ 
ing this period—for just three Amster¬ 
dam churches alone there were 16 
altarpieces—is partly explained by the 
phenomenon of “rotating altarpieces.” 
The paintings above the altar would 
be changed according to the feast or 
season—a practice sometimes seen 
in Flanders or parts of Germany but 
never nearly so widespread as in the 
Netherlands proper. 

Constrained as clandestine churches 


were on the narrow plots typical of 
Dutch cities, there was no room for 
side chapels that might include the 
large funerary monuments prominent 
families would construct. This left 
altarpieces as the most convenient way 
for munificent Catholics to provide art 
for their churches: Rotating the altar- 
pieces provided a handy way of dis¬ 
playing numerous commissions rather 
than just the donation of whoever had 


been generous most recently, and the 
themes of these commissions tended 
to vary in appropriateness to different 
feasts and seasons. 

Some found fault with this method: 
Jean-Baptiste Descamps, visiting Ant¬ 
werp in 1769, complained that the 
most interesting altarpieces were not 
permanently displayed and were more 
likely to be damaged in the process of 
being moved so often. 

While the accomplishment and inge¬ 
nuity of Dutch Catholics in keeping 
their faith during the Republic was strik¬ 
ing, the ill-defined administrative struc¬ 
ture of the persecuted church allowed 
conflicts between clerics to thrive, and 
doctrinal disputes emerged and festered. 
The disputes over Jansenism that swept 
over France and the Netherlands, for 
example, only exacerbated the admin¬ 
istrative problems of the clandestine 
church. Like their Calvinist compatriots, 
the Jansenists tended to frown on indul¬ 
gences, the veneration of saints, recital of 


the rosary, and private acts of worship, 
putting greater emphasis on the Scrip¬ 
tures and a more rigorous asceticism. 
As van Eck points out, this difference in 
emphasis was not exclusive to the Jan¬ 
senists, but their novelty (and their her¬ 
esy) was in preaching the exclusivity of 
their approach above all others. 

Numerous vicars-apostolic had writ¬ 
ten to Rome arguing for the re-establish¬ 
ment of the episcopacy in the Nether¬ 


lands to solve the disputes over author¬ 
ity, but their appeals fell on deaf ears. 
In 1723 a large portion of the Jansenist 
clergy reinstituted the episcopacy by 
electing an archbishop of Utrecht from 
their number—and were subsequently 
excommunicated, splitting the clandes¬ 
tine church and its clergy in two. (This 
excommunicated rump united with the 
opponents of papal infallibility in the fol¬ 
lowing century to form a body that still 
calls itself the Old Catholic Church.) 

When one looks at all this glorious 
art, not to mention the lives and pious 
ingenuity of the persecuted, it’s difficult 
not to feel a little poorer, considering 
the fruits of our churches in an ostensi¬ 
bly free era. Why does the church today 
commission painters who are either 
mediocre or trendy—or both? Artists 
like Hans Laagland and Leonard Porter 
show that good art—good liturgical art, 
even—is possible today, but commis¬ 
sions from the church for traditional 
artists are sadly few. ♦ 



‘The Conversion of Guillaume d\Aquitaine hy Bernard de Clairvaux’ by Wouter Pietersz (1641) 
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Vintage Virginians 

The palatable saga of wine in America. 

by Susie Powell Currie 


M y favorite Dilbert car¬ 
toon starts with Dilbert 
trying to impress a date 
at a fancy restaurant. 
Holding his goblet aloft, he begins to 
wax poetically about bouquet, finish, 
and undertones ... until the waiter 
says, “That’s your water 
glass, sir.” That’s what 
I feel like saying when I 
read most articles about 
wine—not because I 

think I know more than 
your average suburbanite 
staring vacantly at shelves 
of Chardonnay while trying to pick 
one, but because I have a sneaking sus¬ 
picion that the writer doesn’t, either. 
Or if he does, it’s unlikely that a rube 
would get past the pedantry to learn at 
the master’s feet. 

Todd Kliman is not that kind of 
writer. And this debut book is not all 
about wine. He describes it as “part 
travelogue, part biography, part memoir, 
and part history.” It’s also part mystery, 
all somehow woven together seamlessly 
into a story that’s hard to put down. 

It began at a candlelit dinner party 
during Hurricane Isabel, the deadly 
2003 storm that left hundreds of thou¬ 
sands of homes along the Eastern sea¬ 
board without electricity for days. That 
night, Kliman’s host poured a Virginia 
wine made from what he called the only 
American grape to produce drinkable 
wine: the Norton. If you’ve never heard 
of it, don’t feel too bad; neither had Kli¬ 
man, and he was an award-winning food 
writer. But that first taste left an impres¬ 
sion. He made a mental note of the bot¬ 
tle’s source: Chrysalis Vineyards, near 
Middleburg, which has the largest single 
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planting of Norton grapes in the world. 
Later, he tracked down the vineyard’s 
owner, one Jenni McCloud. A self- 
described “Nortonian,” McCloud trans¬ 
mitted her enthusiasm for the obscure 
grape and served as muse when Kliman 
set out to unravel the story behind it. 

It turned into the story 
of winemaking in Amer¬ 
ica. Spanning four centu¬ 
ries, the tale hopscotches 
from Virginia to Missouri 
to California and back 
again—with side trips to 
France thrown in for good 
measure—and includes all manner of 
European grapes, nobles, and vignerons 
(who cultivate the vineyards). Along the 
way, we meet the 19th-century Rich¬ 
mond physician who created his name¬ 
sake grape almost by chance; the flam¬ 
boyant London publisher who judged 
Norton wine one of the best at two 
international competitions in the 1870s; 
a Gourmet magazine critic who helped 
bring it back from the brink more than 
a century later; Missouri bootleggers 
who tended the grape during Prohibi¬ 
tion; and contemporary Norton evange¬ 
lists and detractors, among many other 
memorable characters. 

Daniel Norton, on the brink of sui¬ 
cide since his young wife and first child 
died during the birth, succeeded in solv¬ 
ing the dilemma that had baffled all who 
tackled it, from Jamestown colonists to 
Thomas Jefferson. In a nutshell: 

The problem with native grapes was 
that they were a poor match for wine¬ 
making. The problem with European 
grapes was that they were a poor match 
for American soil and climate. The 
vines were ill-suited to the heat and 
humidity of Virginia and unable to 
adapt to the inevitable diseases and 
pests that preyed upon them. It ought 
to have been a mighty lesson learned. 


But the mistakes were repeated, over 

and over, for nearly two centuries. 

It became nearly an obsession to 
some. In 1619 the Jamestown burgesses 
required all households to plant 10 vines 
a year—“on paine [sic] of death.” Later, 
Jefferson picked up the baton. More than 
a hobby, his passion for wine translated 
into more than 20,000 bottles purchased 
during his eight years as president: In his 
first term, he spent a third of his income 
on wine. If you don’t associate Jefferson’s 
name with wine, writes Kliman, that’s 
because creating a native varietal is one 
of his very few failures. Something else 
I learned: In America, “the Napa before 
there was really a Napa” was, of all 
places, Hermann, Missouri. In the 19th 
century the town was home to a thriving 
community of German immigrants who 
quickly discovered that the unforgiving 
landscape meant that “wine was to be 
not one among many pursuits, but for all 
intents and purposes, the one and only.” 

By the time of the Civil War, Missouri 
was producing more wine than any other 
state. The Norton grape had migrated 
there by a strange twist of fate, and its 
hardiness appealed to some vintners. 
Nortons from one Hermann winery 
captured medals at international wine 
festivals in Vienna in 1873 and Paris in 
1878. Then came Prohibition. Kliman 
is understandably chagrined to note the 
catastrophic setbacks to the wine indus¬ 
try when whole vineyards were ripped 
out and the work of decades vanished. 

It might be a stretch, though, to say 
that “[Prohibition was] nominally a war 
against drink, [but] the war of the Drys 
was also indisputably a stand against 
modernity, against openness, against 
tolerance, against immigration, against 
the growing influence of the cities.” Or 
maybe Carrie Nation had seen too many 
lives and families ruined by drink? Yes, 
there was mental illness in her family, 
but her first husband was an alcoholic 
who died before their daughter was a year 
old. And while we’re quibbling, I would 
like to have seen more background about 
one of the characters, a parent of six 
children who undergoes a sex change. 
The change, apparently something that 
had been contemplated for some time, 
occurred “[after] four decades.” Nothing 
is said about the children—surely still 
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young?—or the spouse—ex?—much 
less what they thought about the solo 
flight from Florida to Virginia to start a 
monument to an unknown grape. 

Still, part of a writer’s job is pruning 
away elements that aren’t essential to 
the story, and this is a tale of the grape 
and the people responsible for keeping 
it alive. One such person is Hermann 
native Dennis Horton, who bridged 


L ast year, a man named Justin 
Halpern started posting the 
irascible mutterings of his own 
father on Twitter, followed by 
the phrase “s-— my dad says.” Within 
weeks, a million people were “following” 
Halpern’s Twitter feed, and the publica¬ 
tion of a collection of these sayings has 
been on the bestseller list for weeks now 
in preparation for the launch of a new 
CBS sitcom slightly more euphemisti¬ 
cally titled $#*! My Dad Says. 

I have no idea whether the show is 
good or bad, though it is likely to score 
huge ratings upon its premiere, since it 
follows television’s second most success¬ 
ful sitcom, The Big Bang Theory. What I 
do know is that the premiere is a land¬ 
mark cultural moment, because $#*! 
My Dad Says will enshrine its leading 
actor as the greatest TV star the medium 
has yet produced. 

His name is William Shatner, and 
stop laughing. 

How can I make such a claim about 
William Shatner, of all people? What of 
Bill Cosby? Or Lucille Ball? What of 
James Gandolfini, Jerry Seinfeld, Andy 
Griffith, even Dick van Dyke? He is not 
taken seriously as an actor, even though 
he won two Emmys for his work on the 
shows The Practice and Boston Legal. 
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the gap between Missouri and Virginia 
in 1988 when he ordered a shipment 
of Norton vines from a winery in his 
hometown to his newly purchased prop¬ 
erty near Charlottesville. Then he “bur¬ 
ied the borrowed roots in the soil that 
spring, eight acres’ worth of Norton— 
the first planting of the grape in Virginia 
since Repeal.” And so the grape is back 
where it started. ♦ 


In truth, he’s something of a joke, the 
pitchman for Priceline.com, the fat old 
guy with a toupee who happily per¬ 
forms numbers from an embarrassing 
and self-serious rock-folk album he 
recorded back in the 1960s. 

Here’s my case. No other television 
presence has endured longer as a lead¬ 
ing performer—across five decades 
now. He held the spotlight on long- 



running shows in radically different 
genres from 1966 to 1969, from 1982 
to 1986, and from 2004 to 2009. He is 
now bidding for another major hit in 
2010, as he pushes 80, his first time as 
a regular in a half-hour format. They 
advertised Polaroid on Star Trek , Atari 
on T.J. Hooker , the Xbox on The Prac¬ 
tice , and will be advertising the iPad on 
$#*! My Dad Says. And he was then 
and is now the draw. 

What’s even more striking is that no 
other TV actor has succeeded both in 


inhabiting and transcending the shadow 
of his most significant and iconographic 
role as completely as Shatner has. He will 
always be James T. Kirk, the captain of 
the Starship Enterprise, as he was on Star 
Trek from 1966 to 1969 and in a series of 
seven hugely successful movies based on 
the series made between 1979 and 1994. 
But he is also T.J. Hooker, L.A. cop, from 
the series of the same name that ran from 
1982 to 1986; and he is Denny Crane, the 
wild and occasionally senile powerhouse 
Boston corporate lawyer on The Practice 
and Boston Legal. 

From Star Trek onward, Shatner has 
demonstrated that he was an actor of 
great intensity, no range, and a colos¬ 
sal propensity to overdo. A Canadian 
Jew, Shatner is a walking contradiction, 
a kosher ham. But he also has, oddly 
enough, a sense of humorous modesty. 
He knows he’s a joke, and he’s in on 
it, and people cannot help liking him 
for that. He decided he would be good- 
humored and good-natured about pok¬ 
ing holes in his own reputation for 
grandiosity and vanity, and that proved 
essential to his longevity. He does a glo¬ 
rious comic turn in a winning little 1998 
movie called Free Enterprise in which he 
plays an insanely vain version of himself 
intent on filming a version of Hamlet in 
which he plays all the parts. 

He didn’t have to wrestle with the 
intolerable shadow of James T. Kirk, the 
way most television actors who create 
famous characters have, and have failed 
at, because at some point he realized he 
was a human cartoon no matter what 
part he played and he was fine with it. 

The difference between television 
stars and movie stars is scale. Movie 
stars stretch out before us; television 
stars fit on the dressers in our bedroom. 
Shatner is a bite-sized hero, who acts 
larger than life but is comfortable being 
smaller than life. By embracing his two 
dimensionality, he transcended it. Plus 
he made hundreds of millions off Price¬ 
line, making him one of the most suc¬ 
cessful TV pitchmen in history. And for 
his unique role in unifying broadcast 
television’s real purpose (the selling of 
commercials) with its purported pur¬ 
pose (making programs), Shatner is the 
perfect representative and creation of 
the age of the small screen. ♦ 
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Rep. Ron Paul (R-Texas)... says he believes it’s “a possibility” PARODY 

that there might not actually be any gold in the vaults of Fort 
Knox or the New York Federal Reserve Bank. —News item 
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